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PREFACE 


It is indeed a very difficult task to talk with any amount 
of certainity of the commencement of Vijfanavada because the 
genesis of the system may be traced book to the earliest stages 
of development of the Buddhist philosophy. It is only with 
regard to the standardised stage of any particular system of 
philosophy that we become fully aware of it as a full-fledged 
system of philosophy. From all records available to us, both 
historical and philosophical-we may say that Maitreya may be 
regarded as a progenitor of the Yogacara / Vijnanavada school 
of philosophy. | 

According to the Tibetan tradition Maitreya is supposed 
to have written the five works viz., (i) Swutralankara 
(ii) Madhyanta-Vibhanga, . (iii) | Dharma-dharmata-vibhanga, 
(iv) Abhisamayalankara, and (v) Uttaratantra, whereas the 
Chinese tradition enumerates the Yogacarabhiimi, Yogavibhanga 
(now lost), Mahayanasutralankara, Madhyantavibhaga and 
Vajracchedikavyakhya as the works of Maitreya. It must be 
obsreved that there are three different traditions of the nucleus 
of the philosophical ideas associated with the Vijfanavada, 
viz, Chinese, Tibetan and Indian. As a result of modern 
researches it has been now possible that some of the works 
concerning idealism, which were earlier only available to us 
in Chinese and Tibetan traditions, have now been also 
transferred to Indian tradition. We may surmise that possibly 
there must have been some common stock of a rich philosophi- 
cal ideas or concepts concerning idealism where from all the 
above said three different traditions might have derived their 
respective inspiration. According to some scholars the 
Yogacarabhumt may be considered as a fundamental text of the 
Yogacara. 

The Mahayana school of Buddhist philosophy is repre- 
sented by the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada and it may be said 
that the two are not fundamentally different from each other 
in the ultimate analysis. Hajime Nakamura says in this regard, 
“The philosophy of viodness presented before us with the 
following principal doctrines; Voidness, Dependent Origina- 
tion, Existence under conditions (prajnapti) and the middle 
way. They were all incorporated into the system of 
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Vijnanavada, which is quite accomodating to the structure of 
human existence, and uses such terms as dharmas, vijnanas, 
alaya-vijnana, parinama, bija, vasana etc. in order to prove to 
educe the real fact of experience.”’ In Hinayana, the two 
earlier schools of philosophy viz., Sautrantikas and the 
Vaibhasikas had accepted the external reality of the object 
(artha) whereas in the Mahayana, both the Madhyamika and 
Vijnanavada, denied the external reality of the object and both 
of them reduced the object to Sinya (void) and vijnapti 
(consciousness) respectively. Both schools had rejected the 
object at the phenomenal level (though accepting its physical 
existence) and had accepted it at the noumenal level.. While 
doing so the Vijnanavada schools of philosophy built a system 
which is called the doctrine of Vijnaptimatra or cittamatra. 

In the Yogacara philosophical system terms like alaya 
vijnana, cittamatra, vijnana and vijnaptimatra are frequently 
used. They represent the central concepts in the works such 
as the Sandhinirmocanasitra and Lankavatarasiitra. Among all 
these terms cittamatra is undoubtedly one of the most complex 
and difficult term for a number of reasons. From its various 
usages both in the Yogacara and Madhyamika works it appears 
to be associated with (i) purely philosophical and the critical 
speculation and also (ii) with spiritual meditative pratices. It 
was also used to emphasize the primary importance of 
meditative technique as a means of gaining an unimpeded 
view of the ultimate reality. We should always be careful with 
regard to its changing context. The original concept of 
-vijnaptimatra can be traced back to the Sandhinirmocanasitra, 
from where Asanga quotes one passage in his Mahayana- 
samgraha : 

‘Maitreya asked : Lord, are these images cognised in 
meditation different from that mind (which cognises them) or 
are they not different ? The Lord answered; Maitreya, they 
are not different, And why ? Because those images are nothing 
but cenceptaulization (vijnaptimatra). Maitreya, I have ex- 
plained that the meditative object (alambana) of consciousness 
(vijnana) is comprised of (prabhavita) nothing but Ss dag 
tion (vijnaptimatra).’ 

From the above quotation of Asanga it is quite clear that 

term like cittamatra and vijnaptimatra pertain to actual medita- 


1. Indian Buddhism, Buddhist Tradition Series, ed. Alex Wayman, Delhi, 
1989, pp. 254-255. 
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tive instruction and practice. Probably this may also appear 
to be one of the reasons for the system of philosophy of 
idealism to be called as Yogacara. The Yogacara is indeed 
concerned with mind (citta) its nature, development and its 
working. 

It is well known that Lankavatarasutra is supposed to be 
the prominent work to have a full-blown idealism in it. Some 
scholars are of the view that this work is syncretic in nature. 
From its vast contents concerning idealism it can be said that 
it grew gradually collecting discussions on a great variety of 
topics which interested the idealistic movement. There is no 
doubt that this text has gone into the minutest possible 
detailed analysis of the mind (citta). It has established that 
‘+ + whole universe is just a manifestation of the mind (citta) 
.cself. This very idea has four.4 favour with most of the works 
dealing with Yogacara / Vijninavada philosophy. However, we 
should note in passing that the Lankavatarasutra had identified 
the concept of alayavijnana with the concept of tathagatagarbha 
and it may be pointed out that such an identification has not 
been acceptable by the early Yogacara of Asanga Vasubandhu 
school. 

Thus we see that the two works viz., Sandhinirmocana- 
sutra and Lankavatarasutra provide us the basic infra - structure 
of the Yogacara idialism. 

The vijnaptimatrata or cittamatrata doctrine is contained 
in the twin works of Viméatika and Triméika of Vasubandhu, 
collectively named as Vijnapatimatratasiddhit. According to 
some scholars the VimSatika presents to us an analysis and 
description of the cause of ordinary beings’ suffering while 
the Trimsika offers an analysis and description of the solutions 
to this problem. 

The Viméatika was first translated from Tibetan version 
into French by de la Vallee Poussin, Paris, 1912. The Sanskrit 
text was found and edited by S. Levi, Paris in 1925. It was 
also translated into French by S.Levi in 1932. Once the text 
of Vimsatika was found and edited, many other expositions 
by way of comparative study of Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese 
were undertaken by the Japanese and Chinese scholars. The 
great Chinese Buddhist scholar Hsiiang-tsang (599-664) com- 
posed a Chinese version known as Vijnaptimatratatridasa- 
Sastrakarika (Wei-shih-san - shih-lun-sung). As for as _ its 
English translation is concerned; S.Bagachi translated it first 
into English in 1957, published under the series of Nalanda 
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Publication No.1. Thomas A. Kochumuttom has translated it 
into English under the title, ‘A Buddhist Doctrine of Ex- 
perience, Delhi, 1982. Another scholar Stefan Anacker has 
translated the Vinisatika under the title ‘Seven works of 
Vasubandhu’ Delhi, 1984. Anacker simply gives the English 
translation of the text followed by running footnotes. There 
is no doubt that these English renderings with notes have 
their own utility for students and scholars. But there are many 
contexts in it which require greater exposition giving the allied 
concepts or ideas from works of Buddhist philosophy. 

_ It was in the academic year of 1988-89 that I was asked 
by the Department of Buddhist Studies, University of Delhi, 
to teach the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (VimSatika). English being the 
medium of instruction, I consulted some of the available 
English expositions. I must admit that all the above mentioned 
English renderings were very useful for my own under- 
standing at the initial stage and specially Thomas A. 
Kochumuttom’s ‘A Buddhist Doctrine of Experience.’ During 
the course of my study I consulted some of the Hindi 
expositions of Vimsatika and I found that this Vijnaptimatrata- 
siddhi, edited by Prof. Ram Shankar Tripathi., Varanasi, 1992 
was helpful in understanding some of the difficult passages 
given therein. As far as my own understanding of Yogacara / 
Vijnanavada is concerned, I believe that A.K. Chatterjee’s 
‘Yogacara Idealism’ greatly helped me in properly formulating 
some of my ideas concerning idealism. In preparing the 
present edition I have been greatly benefited by his book and 
I have extensively quoted him wherever necessary. In prepar- 
ing some of the notes I have taken great help from Prof. Ram 
Shankar's Tripathi’s Vijnaptimatratastddhi. 

The whole of the book has been divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with the detailed introduction to 
Vijnanavada giving the various facets of idealism including the 
important question; why Vijnanavada is called Yogacara ? A 
special sub-title, ‘Perceptual Image and the Conceptual Image’ 
has been added in the introduction highlighting the approach 
towards an object (artha) of the Sautrantikas vs. Vijnanavadins. 
In the introduction is also discussed the refutation of atomism 
from various point of views including the points raised against 
atomism by goakara j in his Brahmasutrabhagya. At the end is 
given a detailed analysis of the text in which an attempt has 
been made to explain why the suffix ‘ta’ has been added to 
Vijnaptimatra. 
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The second part deals with the translation and exhaustive 
notes on the text. I must make my position clear with regard 
to its English translation. If correctly judged, it is really a very 
difficult job to translate any philosophical text into English 
because no rendering into a different language can be said to 
be a satisfactory one for numerous reasons. All I can say is 
that I have tried to put the original Sanskrit ideas into English 
in a running way without damaging the spirit of the text. No 
claim can be made on the exposition to be a_ technical 
philosophical rendering of the original text. Our effort has 
been to trace some of the concepts of Yogacara idealism to 
other allied works of Buddhist philosophy. All such material 
has been provided in the foot notes. Vasubandhu’s ideas 
concerning the waking and dreaming stage, the relative 
position of the infernal guards and the hell inhabitants with 
regard to the torment they (hell inhabitants) visualise, his 
refutation of atomism and his attempt to give the scriptual 
evidences in order to prove the consciousness (vijnaptt) to be 
truly real - all these have been explained in the commentary 
with the help of suitable examples and diagrams. In the end 
an appendix has been added giving the 30 karikas of Trimsika. 

First of all it is my duty to thank the Department of 
Buddhist Studies, University of Delhi for providing me an 
opportunity to teach this text at the post-graduate level. As 
a matter of fact, this opportunity offered me a suitable 
occasion for seriously pondering upon some of the basic 
problems associated with Vijmanavada. I am extremely in- 
debted to Dr. H.S. Prasad, Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Delhi, for going through the manuscript and suggesting 
a number of improvements in the introduction. Another friend 
of mine, Dr. $.C. Goswami was always readily available for 
discussing some of the problems of the text during the course 
of its preparation. I am highly obliged to both of them for 
giving me inspiration to complete the book at an early stage. 

I thank Shri Shyam Lal Malhotra, the proprietor, Eastern 
Book Linkers for his keen interest in publishing the book. I 
heartily thank Mr. A.S. Mathur, of Compu Media for putting 
my own typed manuscript into the laser form. 


15th August, 1993 T.R. SHARMA 
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PART I 


Introduction to Vijitanavada | 


1. Vasubandhu, His Life and Works 


Vasubandhu is one of the most prominent figures in the 
development of Buddhist philosophy in India. He was the 
younger brother of Asanga, and lived in the 4th century A.D. 
The Indian monk Paramartha (499-569 A.D.) compiled a 
biography of Vasubandhu in which the biography of his brother _ 
Asanga also is included. It is said that in the beginning he 
was a Sautrantika, and wrote works from the Hinayana point 
of view. During the later part of his life he was converted to 
Mahayana by his brother and teacher Asanga. 

Among his early works is the most famous Abhidhar- 
makoSa and a bhasya on it. Though it is written from the 
standpoint of the Sarvastivada school, with the Sautrantika 
polemics against it, it is nevertheless an authority: for all 
schools of Buddhist philosophy. It has a famous com1 entary 
known as Sphutarthavyakhya by Vasomitra. Although 
Vasubandhu is supposed to have written as many as thirty two 
works., the following are important ones : | 

. Madhyanta-vibhaga-sastra with a bhasya on it 
. Tri-Svabhava-nirdesa | 
. Vimsatika, with its urtti 
. Trimsika 
. Karmasiddhiprakarna 
. Paramarthasaptati | 
Besides these works, Vasubandhu has also written com- 
mentaries on some of the works like; 

Mahayana-Sutralankara, — Pratityasamutpada, Dasa- 
bhumikasutra, Mahayanasangraha, Dharma-dharmta-vibhanga, 
Aksayamatinirdesa, Gayasirsa, Sanmukhdharini, Caturdharmaka 
etc. , 

Towards the end of his life, he is said to have become 
a devotee of Amitabha and to have written a work entitled 
Aparimitayusasutropadesa, in which he gave expression to his 
longing for Sukhavatt. 


2. VimSatika (Karika and Vrtti) 


As far as Yogacara / vijnanvada philosophy is concerned; 
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2 Vijnaptimatratasiddhi 


VimSatika forming a part of the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi is the most 
- important one because it brings out the basic tenets of 
Vijnanavada in a very lucid manner. The present work is a 
study of this crucial text. The VimSatika is a brief treatise 
written in twenty two couplets (karika) with an auto commen- 
tary known as vftti written by Vasubandhu himself. It is a 
thorough defence of Vasubandhu’s idealist theory of knowledge 
against realist’s correspondence theory of knowledge. While 
quoting C.H. Hamilton, Kochumuttom says, “VimSatika@ is 
often interpreted as providing answers to realism and thus as 
showing that the universe as re epresentation - only still is a 
serious and tenable conception”.* Stefan Anacker in the’same 
vein observes, “Perhaps no work of Vasubandhu has been more 
consistently misunderstood than the Twenty Verses. It has 
frequently been used as an authoritative source for opinions 
that are in fact not even there.” 

The text of the Viméatika consists of twenty two couplets 
(karikas). All along these karikas there is a running commentary 
by Vasubandhu himself known as ortti. It may be pointed out 
that as far the understanding ‘of main text, i.e., VimSatiki is 
concerned; the importance of the commentary cannot be 
underestimated because this commentary unfolds many of the 
subtle points enumerated in these karikas in a very lucid and 
simple Sanskrit. Moreover, the special features of the com- 
mentary is its peculiarity of presuming some of the points 
that could be raised by the opponents such as the Sautrantrikas 
and the Vaibhasikas. Keeping these possible objections by the 
opponents in view the commentary tries to answer all these 
objections. In a way it can be said that the commentary 
enhances the beauty of details in a very academic style which 
‘is far from being very subtle and boring. After a careful study 
of this commentary, it can be easily said that in the absence 
of this commentary a complete comprehension of the text of 
the VimSatika would have been an impossible task. The text 
does not start with the Ist karika but starts with a commentorial 
statement that citta, manas, vijnana and vijnapti are 
synonymous. It is also said that here the usage of me word 


1. Kochumuttom, A Buddhist Doctrine of Experience, Delhi, 1982, P. 164. 
(ef. C.H. Hamilton, Wei Shih Er Shin Lin or The Treatise in Twenty 
Stanzas on Representation Only, (New Haven, American Oriental Society, 
1938, p.6). 
2. Stefan ANAC Seven Works of Vasubandhu, Delhi, 1984, p.157. 
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citta (mind) is intended to include all the mental states. The 
first karika states that every thing in the world is in conscious- 
ness only (vijfaptimatra) as all the external objects in the world 


prove to be unreal because of their false appearances like the © | 


objects of hallucination etc. The second karika raises four 
possible objections to this notion of consciousness, i.e., (i) 
restriction of place; (ii) restriction of time, (iii) non-restriction 
of moment series and (iv) functional viability (krtya kriy@). In 
order to refute these objections,the examples of dreams, 
ghosts, hells and the internal guards are brought into 
discussion and Vasubandhu brilliantly answers all the points 
raised by the Sautrantikas and Vaibhasikas in this connection. — 
Thereafter, a discussion starts whether the beings seen by the 

hell-dwellers are a product of their own deeds or they are 
visible to them as a result of the consciousness. The seventh 
karika raises a question : how is it that the impression of a 
deed is imagined somewhere and its fruit is imagined 
somewhere else ? Further, another question is discusséd in 
karika whether the bases of knowledge (@yatanas) are preached 
by the lord for humble people with a hidden meaning 
(neyartha) (karika 8). The nineth karika brings into discussion 
the question of seed (bija). Hereafter .Vasubandhu takes up the 
issues of non-substantiality of a pudgala (pudgalanairatmya) and 
a dharma (dharmamairatmya). The karikas beginning from 11th 
to 17th are devoted to a very serious refutation of atomism. ? 
The 18th ka@rika@ aims at the question as to why the dreaming 
_ and waking stages are not similar. Afterwards a very pertinent 
question has been raised and answered both in the karika and 
urtti. The question is: how do we explain the process of death 
in terms of Vijfanavada traditions ? The probable answer to 
this very important question, as suggested by Vasubandhu is 
this : due to particular consciousness of other beings there is 
produced a transformation in other beings stopping the life 
organs as, such. By death is meant cutting off stream of 
existence.” It is quite likely that most of the modern readers 
and thinkers may not agree with this possible explanation of 
death as s suggested as Vasubandhu. The text one to an end 


3. Cf. Stefan Avackers “Its ingenious etetacation of atomism could stop even 
a twentieth | century particle physicist thinking. . (Seven Works of 
Vasubandhu, p.157). 

4. Cf; sta ere fart “war warreafefiredered aot 
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by declaring that the consciousness (vijfapti) is the only reality 
in this world and all the objects are mere represntations of 
consciousness. 


3. Background of Yogacara 


‘It may be pointed out that in Buddhist philosophy a lot 
of emphasis has been laid on subjectivity. This subjctivity was. 
always linked with the concept of reality. Another important 
feature of the Buddhist philosophy is the realm of experience. _ 
As far as the historical development of the Buddhist 
philosophy is concerned, there are different phases of it, 
which can easily be discerned in this connection, viz., the. 
realistic phase, the critical phase and the idealistic phase. 
Thus the earliest phase of the Buddhist philosophical thought 
starts with the Sarvastivada. This name is very significant on 
account of its meaning, according to which everything (sarvam) 
exists. By this what is really meant is that all the elements of 
existence (dharmas) are real. Also associated with the dharma 
is a concept of wholes (pudgalas) which in itself is unreal 
(prajfaptisat). The Sarvastivada school of thought accepted as 
many as 75 dharmas. These dharmas are treated as objectively 
teal. This school is broadly covered under Theravada. It may 
also be pointed out that Theravada exerted little or no influence 
on the later development of Buddhism. Theravada does not 
present any new system. Originally it prevailed in Ceylon, 
Burma and other parts of South Asia. After this school there 
emerged another school of thought known as Sautrantika. This 
school must be understood as Sarvastivada itself because the 
former does not have much to contribute to the overall — 
philosophical development of Buddhism. The Sautrantrika 
school of thought accepted only 43 dharmas and rejected the 
Test as subjective. As far as the metaphysical position of this 

school is concerned; it may be said that this school maintains 
that everything is transient and perishing (anitya); everything 
is devoid of selfhood or substantiality (anatma); everything is 
discrete and unique (svalaksana). As far as reality is concerned; 
this school accepts the reality of the objects of the external 
world. This school accepts pratyaksa as a true evidence of 
knowledge. This school has a historical importance because 
on account of its metaphysics it paved the way for the later 
Mahayanistic developments in the history of Buddhism. Ac- 
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cording to A.K. Chatterjee, ‘The Sautrantrika prepared the 
way of the Madhyamika on the one hand and the Yogacara on 
the other, and is, in a sense, the parting of ways”. 

It has been already said above that the whole of the 
Buddhist philosophical: thought can be divided into three 
phases, viz., realistic, critical and idealistic. When the 
Sautrantika school had rejected the reality of the pudgala, but 
had maintained that of the dharma, even this position was 
broadly challenged by the Madhyamika dialecties in a very 
subtle manner. They revolutionized the whole of the thinking 
of earlier schools and rejected all the dharmas saying that they 
were unreal in themselves. Not only they rejected all the 
dharmas as unreal; but they tried to test every dharma by means 
of the law of the dependent origination (pratityasamut pada). 
The Madhyamika school of thought declared that relativity is 
the hall-mark of all the dharmas : this very dharma being 
relative, lacks in reality. This in itself gave birth to what is 
generally known as critical analysis of the thing of the external 
world. The Madhyamika system offered an analytical power by 
which every object could be reduced to a mere concept. What 
we do in this system is nothing but to put labels on various 
objects of the world according to our convenience. This 
convenience is broadly challenged by the Madhyamika 
philosophy in a very subtle manner. The main functions of 
the Madhayamika is to know the Reality. However, when we 
go deeper, what we find is that all the approaches to know 
the reality are view-points only. The Madhyamika declares that 
‘on analysing these different approaches what is left is Sunyata. 
This system of philosophy emphasised that every category of 
thought is infected with relativity and is therefore void of 
reality (nithsvabhava) and as such it is purely imaginary, 
subjective. According to this school, subjectivity is another 
name of relativity. Relativity is the mark of unreal, of the 
subjective. The Madhyamika concludes that our entire ex- 
perience is purely subjective; things have only an apparent 
existence (samurtti), in reality they are imaginary (kalpita) and 
subjective. | 


4. Sautrantika Approach towards an Object. 


Thus we have seen above that the Madhyamika 
philosophy rejected all the elements of existence (dharma) but 


5. The Yogacara Idealism, Delhi, 1975, pp. 6-7. 
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this extreme position could not be maintained for a long time. 
Indirectly, we may say that the position really paved the way 
for the emergence of the Yagici@ra/Vijnanvada school of thought 
in the domain of Buddhist philosophy. A.K. Chatterjee 
observes in this connection, ‘‘The denial by the Madhyamika 
of all metaphysics seemed to be an unqualified nihilism and 
a barren skepticism, and we have the ‘Third Swinging of the 
wheel’, represented by the yogacara idealism”.° This was 
nothing but the beginning of the idealistic phase in the 
Buddhist philosophical thought. Thus the Yogacara is the 
culmination of Buddhism. We have seen above that the 
Sautrantika had laid much emphasis on the perception of 
object. Perception according to this school is the cognition of 
the ultimately real dharmas; but these dharmas are not static. 
They are undergoing incessant change. No dharma can stay 
for any duration of time. It is absolutely momentary (ksanika). 
Now there arises a very serious problem on account of every 
- object: being momentary in nature. When the object is 
momentary, the cognition is also like that. But if the object 
and its cognition are both momentary, perception becomes an 
inexplicable riddle. Perception is a natural process in which 
mind comes into contact with the object through the sense 
organs and the result is the perceptual knowledge. This 
process takes numerous moments. When the object comes 
into contact with the mind in first moment, this is the first 
stage. This gives place to the second moment. When the 
second moment arrives, the first moment, when the mind got. 
the cognition, of the objects, is no longer there. This process 
goes on endlessly. One moment cannot possibly know another 
moment. Every successive moment is unaware of the previous 
moments and the actual moment of the perception is left 
behind. Thus when the following moment emerges, the object 
is left far behind much less the knowledge. of it. So it is a 
very difficult situation in which nothing is known. This is a 
very peculiar position in which the earliest Buddhism was 
confronted in the beginning. This is known as the momen- 
tariness of things. We have just seen that the theory of the 
-momentariness presented a number of difficulties for the 
Sautrantika to be solved in a consistent manner. It is not that 
Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika were not aware of these 
difficulties. There cannot be any reconciliation between a vast 


6. Ibid. p.11. 
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flow of moments where every one is giving birth to the next 
moment. This presents a peculiar difficulty for a theory of 
knowledge of an object in relation to its cognition or 
perception. If the two moments are simultaneous, one cannot 
be supposed to determine the other. In this way we can see 
how the Yogacara developed in these extreme conditions. But 
here it must also be clarified as to what the chronological 
order of all these philosophical systems is. Yogacara made an 
attempt to solve these inconsistencies of the Sautrantika 
positions. The Madhyamika also made a similar effort though 
in a different fashion. Thus the Sautrantika occupies a central 
position in the historical development of Buddhism. The basic 
question is : whether the emergence of the Yogacara would 
have been possible without the intervention of Madhyamika ? 
Another important question in this connection is : is the 
Yogacara school the last phase ? A possible answer to this 
question has been offered by A.K. Chatterjee'in the following 
words, ““The Madhyamika is a very extreme position. The 
Sautrantika and the Yogacara are both speculative system and 
are spiritually akin; the Madhyamika is the champion of pure 
criticism entailing the rejection of all metaphysics. It appears 
to be an accidental episode between two speculative 
philosophies. Is it really so, or is the Madhyamika a necessary 
step in the logical development of idealism ? The Yogacara is 
therefore the natural sequence to Sautrantika logic : the 
interrelation of the Madhyamika is an accident which could 
have been dispensed with. The Sautrantika prepared the 
ground for the emergence of the idealism also in another 
important respect. All these considerations tend to prove that 
the transition from the critical realism of the Sautrantika to the 
Yogacara idealism is a logical and a natural one, and that it 
does not stand in any necessity of being mediated by the 
Madhyamika criticism”. 

We have seem above that the Sautrantika and the 
Madhyamtka schools of philosophy had been very active as far 
as the realistic and critical phase of philosophical reasoning 
was concerned. The Sautrantika school had its own difficulty 
when it advocated the theory of momentariness whereas the 
Madhyamika had taken very extreme position in declaring that 
everything is unreal and empty (Sunya). These two phases of 
realistic and critical reasoning really paved the way for the 


7. Ibid. pp. 19-20. 
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emergence of the Yogacara / Vijnanunvada. The piven object., 
when considered from the above mentioned two positions, 
was very difficult to be a subject of knowledge in any way. 
In both these positions the object was merely unreal and the 
unreality of the objects led to reality of the consciousness of 
YogacaralVijnanvada. 


5. Philosophical schools of Buddhism 


The Buddhist historians maintain that there were 
eighteen philosophical schools of Buddhism, though there is 
a discrepancy with regard: to the individual names and 
classification. The historical records show that after about a 
hundred years of Buddha’s nirvana there was a Buddhist 
congregation where the first division took place at the council 
of Vaishali. In this council 10,000 Vajjian monks were 
excommunicated by the Sthaviras (elders) on the pretext of 
interpretation of the ten rules of discipline. These Vajjian 
monks formed themselves into a greater order named 
Mahasanghikas. The scholars believe that the origin of the 
Mahdyana can be traced to this division. From this group of 
elders (Mahasanghikas) appeared two different schools 
separately i.e., Sarvastivadins and the Sammitiyas. It may be 
mentioned that all the eighteen schools claimed to be the 
followers of the master and embody the teachings of the Lord. 
Of all the eighteen schools the four schools i.e., Sthaviravada, 
Sarvastivada, Mahasanghikas and the Sammitiyas are the main 
schools whereas the others are not so prominent. 

(i) Sthaviravada : this was very prominent in the 
beginning, but gradually lost its influence from the time of 
Ashoka’s regin (3rd Century). Finally it disappeared from its 
mainland; however it is still prevalent in Geylon, Burma and 
Thailand. 

(ii) Sarvastivada (Vaibhagika) : this school can be said 
to be very close to the Theravada. This derives its name from 
the fact that it accepts the existence of all the three times, 
present, fast and future. Sarvastivada is usually called the 
Vaibhasika also because it.is a system based on the Vibhasa.® 

This was a major school in the beginning and it exerted 
much influence on the latter Buddhism in general. It was 
widely accepted in the whole of the country but was most 


8. Abhdharmakosabhasya, edited D.D.Shastri., Varnasi, 1987, p.15. 
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influential in Kashmir and Gandhara. It had its extensive 
Abhidharma literature in Sanskrit but lost and during the reign 
of Kasnishka (125 A.D.) two commentaries known as Vibhasa 
and Mahavibhasa were written to explain the view points of 
this school. According to Takakusa the Mahavibhasa belongs 
-to Kashmira and the Vibhasa belongs to Gandhara. The 
Abhidharmakosga of Vasubandhu is a major treatise of this school 
besides some of the other works like Abhidharmahrdaya of 
Dharmottara. 

The Vaibhasika school believes in the denial of substance 
and accepts the discrete momentary dharmas. This school 
perceived a self cause (svabhava) in the cause and emphasized 
the identity of cause and effect. This conception of the 
self-cause (svabhava) was extened to all phenomena including 
the human personality. The followers of school believed that 
the self-cause (svabhava) of dharmas remain during all the three 
periods of time, present, past and future. Dharma is a generic 
term in Buddhist philosophy used in the sense of the ultimate 
factor or elements of existence. This school recognized 75 
dharmas in all - 72 being the conditioned dharmas (sanskrta) and 
3 unconditioned dharmas (asamskrta). These elements of exist- 
ence are impermanent (anitya) momentary (ksanika) and dura- 
tionless. All these dharmas have been classified into aggregates 
(skandhas) bases of knowledge (a@yatanas) and dhatu. According 
to this classification the individuals can be analysed into a 
number of states without any soul or substance. The ag- 
gretates (skandhas) are five: (i) form (riipa) : (ii) feeling (vedana 
: (ili) name (sajna) : (iv) impression (samskara) and (v) 
consciousness (vijnana). The bases of knowledge (@yatanas) are 
twelve-six sense organs with corresponding six sense data. 
The dhatu is a further elaboration of the bases of knowledge 
(ayatanas). 

(ili) Sammattyas (also known as Vatsiputriyas) : it is very 
urfortunate that no work belonging to this school has been 
available to us as yet, though some of its thought concerning 
the soul or self (pudgala) have been severally criticized by 
Vasubandhu in pudgala-nairatyma.° Generally condemned by 
other schools as heretics, the followers of this school believe 
in the doctrine of the individual (pudgala-atman), a quasi-per- 
manent entity, neither completely identical with nor different 
from mental states. | 


9. Cf. Pudgalanairatmya and Dharmanairatmya, infra pp.24-27. 
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(iv) Mahasanghikas : this school was thus designated 
because at the time of its separation from others, the laity 
(upasaka) and the mendicant (bhiksu) participated in its con- 
gregation in large numbers. This sect originated during the 
second council, claimed Mahakasyapa as its founder, had its 
centre at Vaishali, but later became more popular in the 
Andhra. It differed from the Theravada not only on Vinanya 
rules but also on the nature of the Buddha, asserted that 
Buddha was supra-mundane (lokottara), that Gautama Siddhar- 
tha was only an apparition of the Lokottara Buddha and that 
arhathood was not the fully emancipated state. Therefore, one 
should aspire for the Buddhahood and nor arhathood. Later on 
it developed into Caityakas and Vaitulyakas. This only shows 
that the Mahasanghikas and their off shoots were the real 
precursors of the Mahayana. 


(v) Early Philosophical Concepts in Buddhisam 


In the early phase of Buddhism, the master had talked 
of three basic doctrines, which were later acceptable to all the 
sub-schools of Buddhism. i.e., everything is impermanent 
(sarvam anityam), everything is substanceless (sarvam anatmam) 
and everything is painful (sarvam duhkham). Besides these three 
doctrines, Buddha had also preached the doctrine of momen- 
tariness (i.e., sarvam ksanikam). In the early realistic phase 
much stress was laid on the rejection of the substance as 
permanent and eternal. In this phase the non-substantiality 
of the self or soul (pudgalanairatmya) was widely accepted. At 
a later stage in the Madhyamika philosophical thought the 
separate entity of the dharmas was denied (dharmanairatmya). 

The development of the philosophical thought in Bud- 
dhism may be classified into four categories : 

(i} Sarvastrvada (Vaibhasika, (Vaibhasika, already discussed 
above) 

(it) Sautrantikas 

(iii) Madhyamikas. 

(iv) Yogacara / Vijnanavada 

Out of these four above mentioned schools, the first two 
belong to the Hinayana and are pluralistic and realistic and 
the rest two belong to the Mahayana and are absolute in nature. 

In the followimg pages an attempt will be made to present 
a short picture of the different schools of Buddhism with 
regard to their respective position vis-a-vis the object, its 
existence and conceptual framework ; because it is not our 
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intention to present here the detailed framework of every 
school of Buddhism. 


(vi) Sautrantikas 


The Sautrantikas believe in the direct perception 
(pratyaksa) of the object. The earlier critical realists school of 
the Sautrantikas admitted the reality of a moment (ksana, 
svalaksana, vastusat and parmarthasat) in the sense that it is, 
independent of our knowing. It is not a manifestation. or 
projection of consciousness or knowledge. According to the 
Sautrantika school the two types of moments are recognized 
as form (ripa) and consciousness (citta). They are of the view 
that we know a form by its appearance (pratibhasa) only. We 
are never able to know the substratum (dharmin) of these 
“7° 2arances or properties (dharma) by our senses. According 
.. them we directly perceive 2.: object by our sense but infer 
the external object, the substratum of an appearance 
(bahyarthanumeyavada). While talking about epistemology, 
Murti observes, ‘The real contribution of the Sautrantikas to 
the development of Indian thought is the discovery of the 
subjective - the transcendental function of the mind in 
constructing the empirical world”.!° It may be noted that 
appearance or the so called external object and the conscious- 
ness of it are found invariably together, the independence of 
the former cannot be maintained. Thus the blue and the 
consciousness of the blue are identical. According to them the 
existence of the external object, whose form is given in the 
awareness, is inferred. As a. matter of fact, only the 
phenomenalistic form is given in our perceptual awareness. 
They believe in the sarupya theory, which means a theory of 
representationalism. The essence of representationalism is 
that we do not directly perceive the object but are aware of 
our ideas only (the copies of the things or objects). The 
Sautrantikas, however, emphatically assert that we are in direct 
contact with the real in the perception. 

The Sautrantikas derive their name from the fact that this 
school was against all the treatises (Sastra) and insisted upon 
returning to the “discourses” (sutranta) as sources for the 
study of the Buddhahood.! 


10. Murti, T.R.V., Studies in Indian Thought, Dethi, 1983, p. 275. 
11. Abhidharmakosavyakhyi, op cit. p.15: 
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(vii) Madhyamikas 


Nagarjuna (150 A.D) is supposed to be the genius, who 
founded this school. The Madhyamika school was further 
sub-divided into two schools the Prasangika represented by 
Buddhapalita and the Svatantrika represented by Bhavaviveka. 
The origin of this school can be traced to Buddha himself, 
who was practical minded, indifferent to metaphysics. Buddha 
said to Kaccayana, “That everything exists is one extreme; 
that it does not exist is another. The tathagata preaches the 
truth from the middle position (majjhena dhamman deseti)”. 7 
The works like the Prajnaparamitasiiiras, Saddharmapundrika, 
Kasyapaparivarta and Mahayanasitras are its principal treatises. 
Next stage of its development is to be found in the works 
like Mulamadhyamikakarikas of Nagarjuna. This work has an 
exhaustive commentary known as Prasannapada by Candrakirti 
(600 A.D.). Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya and Bodhicaryavatara, 
Santaraksita’s (800 A.D.) Tattvasangraha and Kamala§$ila’s 
Panjika are other important treatises of this school. The 
Madhyamika system of philosophy is famous for its dialectics. 
It must be observed that the critical realism of the Sautrantikas 
led on the one hand to the dialectical absolutism and 
Madhyamika and the idealism of the Vijfanavada on the other. 


(viii) The Madhyamika Dialectics 


The Madhyamika school of philosophy is famous for its 
dialectics. As already pointed out, Buddha himself is said to 
be the originator of this system by saying, ‘That everything 
exists is one extreme; that it does not exist is another.” In 
philosophy while discussing any point one is bound to take 
a particular position. According to this system taking any 
position becomes an extreme position. In this process when 
one takes a position there are four possible alternatives: 

(1) is, | 

(ii) 1s not, 

(iii) is, is not and 

(iv) neither is, nor is not. 

This is known as the catuskofi of Madhyamika. This is a 
broader framework under which it works. As far as other 
philosophical issues are concerned, the Ma@dhyamika says that 
all these approaches may be different view points and it is 


12. Majjima Nikaya, sutta 72. 
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necessary that among all these view points, each view point 
is bound to have some fault and some times these views are 
even contrary to each other. While criticizing these various 
view points, a sort of criticism is generated. This critical 
awareness, born out of this criticism of various view points 
‘is an awareness, which is dialectics. In simple words the 
criticism is dialectics and dialectics is criticism. It may be 
noted here that while criticizing others point of views, the 
Madhyamika does not hold any position of his own. His only 
aim is to find fault with (others points of views). This is 
known as reductio-ad-absurdum (prasanga) in Madhyamika dialec- 
tics. : 


6. The Origin and Development of the Yogacara Literature 


As far as the origin and development of the Yogacara 
school is concerned, it is really a very difficult task to trace 
its exact origin because Buddha himself said nothing about it. 
It is a well known fact that all his teachings were oral sermons. 
These sermons were delivered at different places for different 
people keeping in view their mental standard of under- 
standing. It is also well known that most of these sermons 
emerged during the course of a dialogue that was carried on 
between Buddha and the bhiksus or the people in general. It 
is therefore very difficult to hold Buddha responsible for any 
particular philosophy. | 

It is only the later followers of Buddha who formulated 
different schools of thought from the real teachings of Buddha. 
Today, each one of these philosophical schools claims to be 
the direct descendent of the Master. Thus, we see that the 
origin of the Yogacara philosophy is shrouded in obscurity. 
Amongst the earliest literature, the Lankavatarasitra contains 
some of the idealistic teachings. It contains references to dlaya, 
manovijnana and to ten bhumis. Another important work known 
as DaSabhimikasitra also contains the germs of the Yogacara 
along with the Gandayuhasutra. There is another important 
work Sandhinirmocanasitra, which also has some germs of the 
later Yogacara idealism. Mahayanasraddhopadasastra is a very 
important work ascribed to Asvaghosa, the author of Bud- 
dhacarita. There are frequent references to such ideas as 
alayavijnana and tathata in this work. This work is available 
in two Chinese versions but it is not available in Sanskrit and 
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has not been quoted by any of the philosophical writers or 
commentators. . 

Three important authors viz., Aryasanga, Maitreyanatha 
and Vasubandhu are generally associated with the development 
of Yogacara school of philosophy in India. Here it may be 
pointed out that recent thinking in Buddhism has been forcing 
the scholars to accept the view that the Maitreyanatha was the 
real founder of the system. The tradition goes like this that 
five of his works were revealed to Asanga by Maitreya in Tusita 
heaven. Some of the scholars think that he was a mythical 
character rather than a historical person but some of the 
scholars hold different view that he was a historical person 
and the teacher of Asanga and he was the real founder of the 
_Yogacara school. The five works viz., (i) Mahayanasitralankara, 
(ii) Madhyantavibhaga, (iii) Dharmadharmatavibhanga, (iv) Ut- 
taratantra and (v) Abhisamayalankara are generally attributed to 
Maitreya. 

In the development of Yogicira philosophy, two brothers 
i.e. Asanga and Vasubandhu have played the major role. He, 
more properly Vasubandhu Asanga, was the eldest of the three 
brothers, who were born as the sons of a Brahman of the 
Kausika family in Purusapura (modern Peshawar now in 
Pakistan) in the extreme north of India. They probably lived 
in the 4th century and all the three were followers of the 
Sarvastivada school. _ 

Yogacara-Bhiimisastra i is one 2 of his most important works, 
other works, which are generally, ascribed to Asanga, are 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, Mahayanasangraha, Tattvaviniscaya, a 
commentary on Uftaratantra, and a commentary on the 
Sandhinirmocanasiitra. There are other works of Asanga which 
have come down to us only in the Chinese translation. They 
are Mahayanasamparigraha translated by Paramartha, Prakarana- 
Aryavaca-Mahayanabhidharma-Samgiti-Sastra translated . by 
Hsuan-Tsang and the commentary on the Vajracchedika, trans- 
lated by Dharmagupta. Some scholars are of the view that 
Asanga might have also written certain treatise works. 

It has already been mentioned above that Vasubandhu is 

_the key figure as far as the Yogacira system is concerned and 
he has contributed a lot to the development of Buddhist 
7 philosepny.! in more than one ee He was the yous brother 
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of Asanga and lived in the 4th century A.D. It is said about 
him that in the beginning he was an adherent of the Sautrantika 
school. Abhidharmako§a is a remarkable work, written from the 
Sarvastivada point of view by him, though the work primarily 
concerns with the Sautrantika school, but this is held in great 
esteem by all other philosophical schools of Buddhism. It has 
a famous commentary known as Sphutarthavyakhya by 
YoSomitra. | 

Among the others, who have made significant contribu- 
tions to the development of Yogdacara is, Sthiramati. He is 
supposed to have written commentaries on Vasubandhu’s eight 
works on idealism, the most famous being the 
Trimigikavijnaptibhasya. He has also written a commentary on 
Madhyantavibhangasitrabhasya. Thus with Sthiramati the first 
phase of Yogacara idealism comes to an end. It is said that 
here onwards the main interest of the philosophers shifted 
from metaphysics to logic and epistemology and there started 
a new school of philosophy which is generally known as 
Vijnanavada. Dignaga and Dharmakirti are the two important 
names who have contributed a lot to Buddhist logic through 
their works. A.K. Chatterjee observes, ‘“This was the second 
phase in the development of Buddhist idealism. The first 
phase of pure idealism, represented by Maitreya-Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and Sthiramati, can be called Yogacara school, the 
second phase of idealism-cum-critical realism, represented by 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti, can be called Vijnanavada school and 
the whole development, the Yogacara-Vijnanavada”.*° 

Among the works of Dignaga, the most important is 
Pramanasamuccaya, which primarily deals with Buddhist logic. 
He was followed by his pupil Dharmakirti, who has written 
an important work known as Pramanavartika being a commen- 
tary on Pramanasamuccaya. Besides these, Dharmakirti has 
written Nyayabindhu, Pramanaviniscaya, Hetubindu and the 
Sambandhapariksa and Vadanyaya. After this there emerged two 
important philosophers in the domains of Buddhist philosophy 
viz., Santaraksita and Kamalaéila. It is said that among the two, 
Santaraksita tried to present a synthesis of the Madhyamika and 
the Yogacara systems. After this it is believed that there were 
no wothwhile doctrinal developments in the Yogacara system. 


13. Ibid. p.41. 
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7. Why Vijianavada is called Yogacara ? 


If we look into the history of Buddhism, we find that 
the contemporaries of Buddha were often engaged with him 
on the ethical questions, the explanation of the retribution 
and the like. It is also a well known fact that most of them 
were engaged in the speculative philosophy whereas Buddha 
was not at all interested in any speculative system of 
philosophy. For a philosopher at that stage universe itself was 
considered as an infinite process of separate elements of 
matter and mind appearing and disappearing without any real 
personalities nor any permanent substance. On the other hand 
Buddha was trying to find out a theoretical basis on which 
to establish mortality. Prior to the Buddha, the Sankhya system 
of philosophy had probably presented a model of the world 
of analysing its elements into matters and mind. Buddha had 
by his hard practice of penances realised that the best meai.s 
of attaining the quiescence was the profound meditation 
(yoga). Even earlier also Patafyjali’s yoga had existed where the 
psychology of trance plays an important role through the 
withdrawal of the sense-organs from their objects. It is quite 
certain that the form of yoga as it is found in Buddhism is 
different from the popular yoga of Patanjali. Steherebatsky says 
in this connection, “‘Very far being vulgar magic and 
thaumaturgy, the Buddhist teaching about yoga contains the 
following philosophical constructions which, in my opinion, 
the historian of philosophy can neither disregard nor fail to 
appreciate.... Its fundamental idea consists in the fact that the 
concentrated meditation induces a condition of quiescence. 
The meditative man is the opposite of the active man. Life is 
then dissected in its active elements (samskaras) with a view 
to be one after the other reduced to final quiescence and 
extinction.”"* Vasubandhu in Abhidharmakoga classifies 
Yogacara into three varities: adikarmika, krtaparijaya and 
atikrantamanaskara. From the detailed description, which fol- 
lows in this text, it appears that term Yoigacara was used for 
those persons who were inter’! in using Yogic practices 
for inauspicious purposes also. *~ 


14. Stcherbatsky, Conception of Budd!:ist Nirvana, Delhi, 1975, p.7. 
15. Cf. Abhidharmakosa, op.cit. 6.9.10.11. p.896. 
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The basic question here is : why is this system called 
Yogacara ? As we have seen above, the earlier phase of 
Buddhism was quite familiar with the yoga terminology. 
Yogacara means practice of meditation. Moreover, the 
Dagabhiimikasutra systematically proposes ten different stages 
(bhiimis) of meditation (yoga) for a bodhisattva for an overall 
purification. In addition to this the famous work i.e. 
Lankivatarasiitra’’ also induces the boddhisattva to follow yoga 
in order to: become Mahayogin. The school of Yogacara deals 
with ideas, consciousness, mind in its works in a very 
extensive way. In English this school is generally known as 
idealism. According to this, all existence has its center and 
being in mind. The Yogacara believes that reality is a mere 
idea and the same has its center in consciousness or mind. 
Dasgupta 1 while talking about idealism, quotes, Kant on 
idealism, ‘‘Thus Kant, in distinguishing other forms of 
idealism (mainly Berkelean) says in his Prolegomena 
“Idealism consists in the assertion that there exists none but 
thinking entities; the other thing we think we perceive in 
intution being only presentation of thinking entity to which 
no object outside the latter can be formed to correspond.” I 
say, on the contrary, things are given objects discoverable by 
our senses external to us but of what they may be in 
themselves we know nothing, we know only that phenomena, 
i.e. the presentation they produce in us as they affect our 
senses.” 

We find that the extensive usage of the yogic terms in 
the works like Dasabhumikasutra and Lankavatarasitra justifies 
the Vijnanavada school to be rightly called Yogacara. We have 


16. Cf.(i) Dasabhiimikasiitra, Vimalabhiimi, ed. Vaidya, P.L. Darbhanga, 1967, 
p.16: 
wear, cereaha: wartartenr catercozenararirterr wa a mys: | 
(ii) Ibid., 3rd Bhim, i.e., Prabhakari Ibid. P.20. for different types of dhyanas 
(meditation). 
17. Lankavatarasittra, ed., Vaidya, P.L., Darbhanga, 1963. 
(i) earagq Amartya gen afi Aerahen vata 1 
Ibid. p.34. 
(ii) URrtersa aghast: aaa arfiracst weracar Feraniiisy were 
Ibid., p.34. 
(iii) sararieccanrakarefinrsta arr: 1 Ibid., p.56. 
(iv) ota 4 FETT Sraqacrerrafaaraaney ArT: HWA: | bid. p. 56. 
(v) deqrefe Ferra srasreerraaat: Bea: | Ibid. p.23. 
(vi) aa FETA TAT araea Afiracrterawam: wwits: 1 Ibid. p.60. 
18. Kant quoted by Dasgupta, S.N., Indian Realism, Cambridge, 1962, p.23. 
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also seen above that this was the first phase of this system, 
to which another phase i.e., Vijmanavada was .idded sub- 
sequently. Thus the combined name of this system is properly 
designated as Yogacara / Vijnanavada. 


8. Basic Philosophical Tenets of Yogacara/Vijnhanavada. 


Uptil now we have presented a brief survey of the 
background of Yogacara, its origin, developments of the 
literature, and Yoga. We have. also shown above as to why 
the earlier phase of idealism was called Yogacara, to which 
another phase known as Vijnanavada was added subsequently. 
It has also been pointed out above that the Yogacara literature 
and its philosophical details emerged as its reactions against 
the Madhyamika philosophy. We can also say that the Yogacara 
school of the Buddhist philosophy is the significant modifica- 
tion of the Madhyamika school. To quote Murti, ‘“The idealism 
of the Yogacara (Vijnanavada) school has to be understood as 
a significant modifications of the Madhyamika Siinyata@ on a 
constructive bases.” 

With the emergence of Yogacara school of philosophy 
starts the third phase of Buddhism to which we have already 
made a brief reference above in our survey. Before the advent 
cf the Yogacara school, the realist had been holding that the 
content perceived is independent of the act of perception. 
Moreover, the perception does not in any way change the 
content perceived. This process of perception can be compared 
with light which does not make or unmake the things upon 
which it shines; but merely reveals or discovers what was 
hidden in darkness. Before this the object was unperceived 
and now it is being perceived. This process only pertains to 
our knowledge of objects and does not in any way touch the 
object itself. This process of perception only reveals the objects 
as they are and does not construct, either wholly or in part. 
This was the approach adopted by the realist in relation with 
the empirical objects. 

The Madhyamika adopted altogether a different approach 
towards the objects of the empirical world. The Madhyamika 
tries to refute the object from all possible view points and 
through its dialectics it reduces every objective to sunyata. 
This school is famous for its out and out rejection of all 
possible approaches to know the reality of the things. It firmly 
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asserts that the things are by nature unreal (nihsvabhava) and 
sO we cannot accept the reality of the things which are unreal 
in themselves ? By its analytical approach this school tries to 
prove the hollowness of the arguments in favour of the 
existence of the reality of the things of the world. This school 
declares that things are basically relative to each other and 
depend upon something else for their very existence. It affirms 
that when the things are not independent, how we can talk 
of their reality. By the process of dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpada) we reach.a stage, which is called Ssunyata. 
In the simple words, it can be said that its approach to know 
the reality of the things is very critical and this criticism is 
nothing but dialectics. According to this school criticism is 
dialectics and dialectics is criticism. According to this system 
every approach to know the reality of the things is invested 
with some defect. In other words, we may say that these are 
all mere view points (dithi) and all of them have their own 
hollowness in them in their respective ways. 


9. Perceptual Image and Conceptual Image 


Coming to Yogacara / Vijnanavada tradition we find that 
both the above positions held by the Sautrantikas .and 
Madhyamikas of realistic phase and critical phase respectively 
were not tenable. In order to understand the process of 
knowing the reality in Buddhist philosophy and more so in 
the Yogacara/Vijnanavada system it is essential to know what 
its position towards a given object of the empirical world is. 
Before going deeper into this process, we should first of all 
visualise that an object (artha), i.e., any external object has 
two different images viz., (i) perceptual image and (ii) 
conceptual image. The perceptual image projects before our 
eyes the exact dimensional picture of the object of the external 
world. There is another image which is known as conceptual 
image. It may be pointed out that practically for all schools 
of philosophy of Buddhism, this conceptual image is of utmost 
importance as far as the question of knowing the reality is 
concerned. In the earlier schools of Buddhist philosophy i i.€., 
Sarvastivada and the Sautrantikas, their followers were primari- 
ly concerned with the perceptual image of the object existing 
in the mundane world. In case of reality or the theory of 
knowledge, it was the latter i.e., conceptual image which is 
of utmost importance to this school of YogacaralVijnanavada. 
What is. the relation between the perceptual and the concep- 
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tual image ? It is presumed that there is one-to-one correspon- 
dence between a perceptual and conceptual image. Here in 
this context the word ‘artha’ denotes an external object of the 
world. In other words we may say that this is truly a realism. 
for the earlier schools of thought of Buddhism but the latter 
schools denied this perceptual image i.e., ‘artha’ of the external 
world. As we shall have more occasion to see that 
Vasubandhu’s major stress is on the conceptual image, which 
is consciousness only. It is very interesting in this confection 
to know as how the process of perceptual and conceptual 
image works through consciousness. Both these images come 
into existence by means of consciousness only. Herbert V. 

Guenther says, “Since the process of becoming conscious is 
not merely a reaction process to the object stimulus but also 
is a most a¢tive process, one in which the sensed material is 
used for perceiving, or what amounts ‘to the same, where 
meaning accrues: to form, though this dual presentation of 
sensed forms and given meaning is due only to the limitation, 

e.g. language with its linear successive order of words, while 
actually séeing hearing and so on are now themselves process 
of formulation, we are able to appreciate the statement 
concerning the simultaneity of sensation and formulation.” 
This process is very nicely illustrated in the Afthasalint (III.55) 
thus : “Each object ‘makes its way (into consciousness) by 
way two doors. Thus, a visible object simultaneously with 
stimulating the sensivity of the eye appears at the manas 
(manodvara). The meaning is that the visible object is the 
irremissible condition for the activation of the unconscious 
(i.e., of the latent image or deposit of former similar 
experience). The process in respect of an audible olfactory, 
gestatory, and eg Zee is exactly the same (as in respect 
to a visible object). is process may be illustrated by a 
similie). Just as a bird flying through the air and alighting on 
the top of a tree touches a branch of the tree and its shadow 
strikes on the ground, the touching of the branch and the 
spreading of the shadow on the ground taking place simul- 
taneously, so also the stimulation of the sensitivity of the eye 
by the visible object and its appearance at the subject factor 
(manas) by virtue of its ability to activate the (latent image of 
‘the object in the) consciousness takes place simultaneously. 

After that, the image having been selected from the uncon- 
scious continuum immediately after the process just 
described, and having started with attention and ended with 
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judgement as to the visible object, a conscious perception with 
regard to any objective comes into existence.”” Yuichi 
Kajiyamia observes in connection with the perception of an 
external object, ‘““When we are perceiving an external object, 
say a book, or when we are thinking of an idea, we are usually 
hot conscious of the division of that cognition into three 
elements. The world of cognition appears at first as in- 
separable whole, and it is only through our logical reflection 
that it is divided into the three. This is the view of the 
Sautrantikas. The Sarvastivada philosopher, however, does not 
believe in the reality of the whole. What is real to him is only 
the three components parts i.e., the instrument of cognition, 
the object, and the consciousness. In the case of visible 
perception, for example, the eyes, the colour, and conscious- 
ness or understanding of what is seen are realities but visible - 
perception as a whole is riot. In the case of: cognition of an — 
idea the mind is the instrument, the idea as object and 
consciousness as subject are admitted as real, but not the 
cognitions a whole. In this case we have to note that the mind 
as an organ is actually the mind at the preceding moment. 
(manas) and that consciousness is the mind at present moment 
(vijnana).” | | 

We have seen above how the position held by the earlier 
schools of Buddhist were not acceptable to _ the 
YosacaralVijnanavada system and hence they evolved their own 
philosophy towards the reality. Thus the basic tenets of 
idealism can be understood in the following way. The object 
is not as it appears, and cannot be of any service as far as 
the theory of knowledge is concerned. It is, therefore unreal, 
consciousness (vijnapti) is the sole reality. The object is only 
a mode of consciousness. The external appearance of the 
object is the transcendental illusion, because of which con- 
sciousness is bifurcated into subject-object duality. Conscious- 
ness is creative and its creativity is governed by the illusory 
idea of the object. The process of idealism takes place through 
these three strata of consciousness viz., dlayavijnana,. klista 
manas and the pravrtti vijnina. Everything that exists is 
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exhausted into these three. They are not, however, the 
ultimate form of consciousness..When the object is realised 
to be illusory, its sublation is followed by the dissolution of 
the subject as well. Consciousness thus freed of the false 
duality of subject and object, is absolute. This is the ultimate 
reality, the essence of every thing (dharmanam dharmata). 

As far as the historical and doctrinal development of 
YogacaralVijnanavada is concerned, it may be pointed out that 
the whole of the Vijfanavada tradition may be divided into 
two catagories viz., Agamanuayt Vijnanavadins and the 
YuktyanuyayiVijnanavadins. Aryasanga is said to be the follower 
of the first tradition. According to his tradition the basic tenets 
_ manovijnana. Vasubandhu, the author of the Vijnaplimawala 3 is 
also the follower of this very tradition. The tradition repre- 
sented by Dignaga and Dharmakirti does not accept the concept 
of adlayavijnana and they belong to the Yuktyanuy@yt tradition 
of Vijnanavda. 

10. Agamanuyayai Tradition of Vijhanavada 


Followers of the basic Sutras of alayavijnana are generally 
known as the Agamanuyayi Vijnanavadins. While elucidiating 
the dlayavijnana in the fifth chapter of  Arya- 
sandhinirmocanasutra known as Visalamatipariprchha, the Lord 


said thus : 

sTeMfaaramizee srt ae adfa adatst | 

are wat fa a wenrferdt ar ea ore ufeecata: 1 

(Adanavijnana (alayavijfana) is very deep and subtle and 
it is like the flow of the flood carrying the seeds of everything. 
It has not been exposed by me to the children (literally | 
meaning the masses) so that they may not misunderstand this | 
as self (@tman) and get disillusioned by it).: 

The concept of alayavijnana is the most important prin- 
ciple of the Vijhanavadins. This can be translated in English 
as store-consciousness. In this system there is the store-con- 
sciousness (alayavijnana), thought-consciousness (mano- 
vijnana) and active-consciousness (pravrttivijnana). They 
respectively represent three stages in the development of 
consciousness, i.e., maturing, thinking and knowing the 
objects. Vasubandhu speaks of this concept of dlayavijnana in 
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Trimsika (2.3.4) : they are namely, maturing (vipaka), thinking 
(manana) and representation of consciousness of object 
(vijnapti-visayasya). There the maturing (consciousness) is 
otherwise called the store-consciousness (alayavijnana) which 
carries the seeds of all (past experience). It has (within itself) 
the representation of consciousness of unknown objects and 
places. It is always associated with touch, attentiveness, 
knowledge, conception and volition.*° Aryasanga has 
elaborately explained this concept of store-consciousness 
(alayavijnana) in his Yogacarabhumit. Vasubandhu has also ex- 
plained it in Trimsika. In order to fully comprehend this 
concept of store-consciousness one has to understand four of 
its ancillaries, viz., (i) basis (alambana), (ii) form (akara), nature 
(svabhava Or  svaripa) and (iv) mental _ states 
(samprayuktacaitasika). Similarly in order to understand the 
concept of thought consciousness (klistamanovijnana) one has 
to understand four of its above mentioned ancillaries viz., (i) 
basis, (ii) form, (ili) nature and (iv) mental states. 

It may be said that the Agamanuyayi tradition of 
Vijnanavada further accepts eight consciousnesses (vijfanas) 
viz., (i) alayavijnana, (ii) klistamanovijnana, (iii) caksurvijnana, 
(iv) srotravijnana, (v) ghranavijnana. (vi) jihvavijnana, (vii) 
kayavijnana and (viii) manovijnana. According to another tradi- 
tion of Buddhism these may be even reduced to six. _ 


11. Yuktyanuyayi Tradition of Vijnanavadins 


As it has been already mentioned above that Dignaga 
and Dharamakirtt belong to this tradition of Yuktyanuyayt of 
Vijnanavada, which lays more stress on logic (yukti) rather that 
on scripture (agama). It is interesting to note that there is no 
reference of the concept of store-consciousness (@layavijnana) 
in the works of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. This only shows that 
both of them were not the supporters of this general theory 
of store-consciousness, otherwise they would have explained 
and defined vijhana along with their examples. Since both of 
them do not accept the general theory of store-consciousness, 
they also do not follow the theory of klistamanovijnana. 
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Moreover, they reduced the above mentioned eight vijnanas 
to six in their works dealing with vijnanavada. They accept 
the following six vijmanas viz., (i) caksurvijnana, (ii) 
srotravijnana, (iii) ghranavijnina, (iv) jihvavijnana, (v) 
kayavijnana and (vi) manovijfana. They also accept the impres- 
sions (vasanas) but they are not based upon the concept of 
store-consciousness. They are based on the concept of 
manovijnana. | 7 | 
12. Common Characteristics acceptable to both 
the tradtions 


Apart from the Viméatika and Trimsika. Vasubandhu has 
also written another important work which deals with the 
_ three natures (tri-svabhavanirdega) of things. It is known as the 
doctrine of three natures (tri-svabhava). The three svabhavas are 
the following : 

(i) parinigpanna svabhava (the absolutely accomplished 
nature) is that state of existence in which the individual is 
characterised neither as a subject nor as an object. . 

(ii) paratantra svabhava (the imagined nature) is that state 
of existence in which the individual is bound to see things as 
distinguished into subjects and objects of experience. 

(iii) parikalpita svabhava (the imagined nature) is that state 
of existence in which the individual is seen as an object or 
subject of experience. | 

Of the three natures mentioned above the (i) parinispanna 
and (ii) parikalpita have an ontological status. The former is 
the absolute state of existence, while the latter is the samsaric 
(phenomenal) state of existence. The paratantrasvabhava refers 
to the very act of projecting the forms of subjectivity and 
objectivity, which every individual in the samsaric state is 
bound to do. Paratantra svabhava is a characteristics with which 
one’s samsaric experience is marked and parikalpita svabhiva 
refers to the imaginary forms of subjectivity and sia 
superimposed on things. 


13. Non-substantiality of the self and the dharmas 
(Pudgala nairatmya and dharmanairatmya) — 


Pudgala-nairatmya and dharma-nairatmya (non-substan- 
tiality of the self and the dharmas) are the two important 
concepts associated the Hinayaina and Mahayana respectively. 
The first parts in both these words have their own Tepective 
historical background. The word ‘pudgala’ has its association — 
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with Jainism also apart from its usage in the Buddhist 
philosophy. From its occurances, both in Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, it appears that it is a sort of generic term. Another 
part in the second concpet i.e., dharma-nairatmya is ‘dharma’ 
which is very popular in Hinayana and as well as in the 
Mahayana. This word is capable of admitting a number of 
meanings but loosely translated into English language it 
conveys the sense of ‘elements of existence’. Apart from these 
two words pudgala and dharma, another term i.e., nairatmya is 
associated with these two words. In the early Buddhism is 
used a word ‘anatta’ to convey a similar idea of soullessness. 
Like pudgala this is also a generic idea of Buddhism that is 
sought to be understood and interpreted by several schools. 
We must acknowledge that the concept of nairatmya is often 
misunderstood and misinterpereted by the scholars both 

ern and western. From its derived meanings it appears 
that they have not been able to catch the true meaning which 
it intends to convey. 

In order to really comprehend as to why Buddha adopted 
an altogether different approach from the a@tmic tradition, we 
should visualise the philosophical scene prevalent in those 
times. Previous to the emergence of Buddha on the philosophi- 
cal plane of India, all philosophical systems of India except 
Carvaka had atman as a pivot of their thinking. All these 
philosophical systems, which believed in the existence of the 
Vedas and Ivara, had built an edifice in which the concept of 
atman was a prominent one. The concept of atman was always 
described as permanent and eternal. Not only that, this was 
subsequently associated with Brahman (of the Upanisads). This 
atmaic tradition had a great hold on the religious and social 
conditions of ancient India. It is here where Buddha got the 
clue to attack this concept of atman itself from two sides i.e., 
phenomenal and the transcendental. This is the background 
from where he dervied his inspiration to build a philosophical 
system which was against the atmic tradition. This background 
paved the way for the concept of anatta and nairatmya. Anatta 
is not truly the absence of atman or soullessness. What is 
intended in the usage of this word is to show that Buddha 
believed in the denial of substance in the form of an atman. 
He taught that there is no inner and immutable core in things 
and everything is in a flux. Existence for the Buddhist is 
momentary (ksayika) and unique (svalaksaya). Buddha al- 
together rejected the substance view of reality (@tmavada) as 
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propounded by the Upanisads and their followers. As already 
pointed out earlier that the concept of anatta or nairatmya is 
highly misunderstood by scholars. Buddha had rejected the 
idea of a permanent soul or self both at the phenomenal and 
transcendental level. What subsequently happened was that 
the followers of the Buddhist traditions laid major stress on 
the rejection of its transcendental side. In their frenzy and 
zeal to oppose the Brahmanical tradition they totally forget to 
keep in view its empirical side. This may be illustrated in the 
following way. All the objects of the world consist of matter 
and form. When we look for reality, what appears is only 
their apparent false form whereas the objects of the world do 
not possess any permanent stuff and substance. It is this stuff 
and substance which have been denied by the Buddha. It may 
be emphasised here that while rejecting the notion of a 
permanent soul or self of Brahmanical tradition, the scholars 
have missed this side of the phenomenal objects of the world 
i.e., they (objects) do not possess any permanent stuff and 
substance. To quote Christmas Humpharys, ‘In view of the 
gross misapprehension of this doctrine, what is basic to all 
schools of Buddhism, it is important to understand that 
Buddha never taught that there is no self or reincarnating 
entity, still less did he teach no SELF, in the sense of an 
Absolute beyond the reach of words. The Buddha taught that 
in none of the constitutents of the personality, the physical 
body, feeling, mental attributes and discriminative conscious- 
ness is there a permanent element which distuinghes that 
man from any other.” | 

Coming to the concept of non-substantiality of the 
self(pudgalanairatmya), it may be said that the early Buddhism 
had preached the five aggregates (skandha) apart from feeling 
(vedana), volition (cetana), name (sajna), group (samkhara) and. 
form (riipa). It was maintained in the early Buddhism that 
there existed the aggregates but there was nothing like a 
permanent self or a soul as comprehended by the Upanisads 
and the philosophical traditions following them. It may be 
mentioned that Vasubandhu devotes one chapter to the discus- 
sion and refutation of the atma-doctrine (pudgalaviniscaya). 
Basically it is a refutation or condemnation of a sub-sect of 
Buddhism i.e., Vatstputriya school, which accepted the pudgala 
as a sort of quasi-permanent self, neither identical with nor 
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different from the mental states (skandha). It may be observed 
that non-adtmic tradition only distingusihes Buddhism with 
other systems of philosophy. Murti says, ‘“The acceptance of 
the atman is what divided true orthodox from the Buddhist 
systems. The Jainas agree with this characterisation, and 
sharply distinguish their view from purely modal view of the 
Buddhist”. According to Santaraksita 26 it is the natratmyavada 
which distinguishes the teachings of Buddha from others. 
In the later development of Buddhism i.e., Madhyamika 
philosophy of concept of non-substantiality of the dharmas was 
widely accepted. It basically denied the separate reality of the 
elements (of existence). According to this, substance is unreal, 
a thought-construction (vikalpa) and the modes and attributes 
(associated with the thought-construction) are also unreal. The 
text Vimsatika says, ‘‘A characterstic (svabhava), known as 
graspable (grahya) and grasper (grahaka) is only imagined by 
the children (bala). That being imaginary, there is the absence 
of the substantiality of the dharmas”. It is well known that 
with the emergence of the Madhyamika philosophical system 
in Buddhism, there were radical changes in the earlier 
concepts. The Madhyamika system reduced every phenomenal 
object to Sunyata by applying the law of dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpada). As already stated earlier, ali the 
phenomenal objects of the world are unreal in themselves, it 
is only for our day-to-day convenience that we have not only 
given them certain labels and utilitarian nomenclatures, but 
due to our sheer ignorance we have also associated certain 
functional actions with them such as graspable (grahya) and 
grasper (grahaka). Whereas as a matter of fact, none of the 
phenomenal objects is capable of performing any action 
whatsoever. It is only we, who have falsely superimposed 
certain functions / actions/labels/names/ utilitarian nomencla- 
tures on them. The Viméatika refers to this as imaginary 
(parikalpita). So. CO. alii these functional ac- 
tions/labels/names/nomenclatures (falsely superimposed by us 
on them) are imaginary, unreal and hence non-existent. It 
must be understood that all these i.e., lables/names/utilitarian 
nomenclatures/functional actions have been denied. It does 
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not mean that the objects are not there. Nowhere it is said 
that these objects do not exist from the samurtika point of 
view. What is denied, is the false super imposition (as 
mentioned above) by us on these objects of the world. It is 
real import of the concept of the non-substantiality of the 
dharmas (dharma nairatmya). According to the VimSatika by the 
non-substantiality of the self (pudgala nairatmya) one enters 
into the domain of the non-substantiality of the dharmas. 
(dharma nairatmya) and by the non-substantiality of the dharmas 
one enters into Nirvana. 


14. The Three Vijfanas 


As we have already shown above that Yogacara form of 
idealism accepts three different types of vijnanas viz., (i) 
alayavijnana, (ii) klista manovijnana and (iii) pravrtti vijnana. We 
have also talked about the six different vijnanas connected 
with our six sense organs and thus we see that evolutes of 
vijnana are infinite, and yet there are three stages of its 
evolution. Among these vijfanas the most important is the 
alayavijnana (store-consciousness) because it is said to contain 
all the seeds (bija) and impressions (vasanas) in itself. This. 
alayavijnana has been compared with the flow of a vast river 
carrying in its stream a number of things along with it. 


15. Alayavijfiiana 


As already stated above, it is the alaya, because it is the 
place/repository/receptum in which all the seeds (bijas) and 
impressions (vasanas) of any karman whatsoever good, bad or 
indifferent are contained. It is called the savra bijaka (matura- 
tion of all the seeds). All the actions done by any individual 
get maturity in this vijnaina. It is the receptum of the 
impressions of past vijfanas, while in its own turn it gives 
rise to further vijfanas by maturing those impressions.“ The 
accumulation of seeds of vijfiana in dlaya is called the hetu 
parinama, while their actualisation, the phala parinama. 
Hetuparinama is the development and maturity of vdsandas in 
the alaya, and the phala parinama is the merging into the 
existence of their respective effects. Vasand@ is to be understood 
as the motive force governing the evolutionary process.”® It 
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is of two kinds; (i) vipaka vasana and (ii) nihsyanda vasana. 
Vipakavasana keeps going the stream of mental process, i.e., 
the continuity of the individual through the successive births. 
When the repercussions of previous karmas come to an end 
and death intervenes, the activity of vipakavasana forces the 
alayavijnana into a new stream, beginning from next birth of 
the individual. Nihsyanda vasana is the fructification of the 
present experiences, due to the maturity of this, the other 
Vijnanas-klista manas and the various praurttivijnanas evolve 
out of the alaya. Vipakavasana maintains the cycle of births; 
nihsyanda vasana supplies the content of each birth. 
Pravrttivijnana alone, being conscious experience proper, can 
lay both sorts of vasanas in the a@laya; only a conscious 
experience can be good or bad and can supply the seed of 
future experiences. Manovijfana is more or less a function ; it 
supplies only the nihsyandavasana; the force which impels the 
present experience. 

It has already been stated ou that the concept of 
alayavijnana is the most important in the Yogacara idealism. In 
other words we may say that this is a sort of store-house of 
different kinds of consciousness. This store-house of con- 
sciousness is always associated with various types of seeds 
(bijas) and impressions (vasanas). It must be also noted that 
the main function of vijfana is its creative faculty. Whenever 
there is anything visible in the-external worid, the mind 
immediately links it with its equivalent vasana and tries to 
project or create a similar other object in the empirical world.” 
Hence it is said that the alaya functions in two ways : (i) 
internally, i.e., consciousness appearing as the constituents 
of an individual, and (ii) externally as consciousness of the 
undifferentiated objectively (aparicchinnakarabhajana). Then it 
becomes the function of the consciousness to create an ‘other’ 
and to project it as distinct from itself. Thus the consciousness 
chooses an object from various indeterminate objects and 
creates, an ‘other’ and projects it as such. The beauty of this 
process lies in the fact that the ‘other’ which it has, projects 
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out of itself is not known as an ‘other’ A.K.Chatterjee observes 
in this connection, ‘The idea of the ‘other’ will indeed not 
let it rest in peace, it must be known and as soon as it is 
known as an ‘other’, it is known as a determinate other. The 
alaya situation is inherently unstable, and yet the conscious- 
ness of a determinate other leaves its impression in the alaya 
as vasana, which makes it impossible for the alaya to be wholly 
determined; as one moment of the Glaya gets differentiated, 
its place to be further differentiated,.so that-though the alaya 
is unstable, it can never be exhausted till the idea of objectivity 

itself is eradicated”.*° i 

It must be pointed out here that alayavijnana of the 
Yogacara idealism bears a close similarity with the prakrti of 
the Sankhya system of philosophy because both these systems 
accept the doctrine of evolution, one from the realistic stand 
point, the other from the idealistic one. As the alayavijnana is 
the repository of all the seeds in Yogacara idealism, every _ 
objective thing is traced back to the prakrti in the Sankhya 
system. 

This alayavijnana differs from person to person. Each 
human. being has his/her own 4layavijnana. Lambert 
Schmithausen says, “It must be kept in mind that (at least in 
the “orthodox” Yogacara school) alayavijnana is strictly person- 
bound, each living being having its own dlayavijnana.” 


16. Klista manovijnana 


Next stage in the development of the Yogacara idealism 
is that of klistamanovijnana. We have already seen above that 
the alayavijnana tries to locate the objects from a series of 
indeterminate objects with the help of different vdasanas 
(impressions) connected with it. Now the question arises: how 
is that exactly to be done; because the consciousness itself is 
momentary, and unless its seeds are stored in the alaya, its 
further continuity will, of its own accord, come to an end. In 
the initial stage the alaya is replete with contents of the 
indeterminate objects; in the second stage there is a process 
of determination and the third stage is the final one when 
the determinate contents become final. The second stage, 


30. The Yogacara Idealism, p.91. | 
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which is the intermediate stage, is associated with the mind 
“(manas). This is also known as the transitional stage which is 
associated with the manas. The function of the manas is of 
intellection (manana) and also of categorisation of the object. 
This work of determinate categorisation is performed by 
manas. For an object to reach the stage of the praurttivijnana, 
these three successive stages beginning from alayavijnana and 
the indeterminate being that of the klistamanovijnana and the 
last being the final one i.e., praurttivijnana all these are the 
successive evolutes in the development of any object what- 
soever. Thus the journey of indeterminate objects in associa- 
tion with the @layavijnana passing through the manas with 
determination of their contents reaches the final stagé at the 
pravrttivijnana. 


17. Pravrttivijhana 


Pravrttivijnana is the last stage in the development of the 
consciousness. In this stage one acquires the determinate 
awareness of the object. This stage is very important from 
the empiricial point of view. When this stage is reached, the 
previous two forms are submerged into this. In this stage one 
is sure about the determinate contents of the object through 
the consciousness. Such a consciousness is divided into six 
different types of consciousnesses viz., five consciousnesses 
connected with the five sense-organs which supply us infor- 
mation (or stimuli). These five are matter (riipa), sound (Sabda), 
smell (gandha), taste (rasa) and tactual data (sprarstvya) and 
the sixth being the internal consciousness known as the 
manovijnana. This manovijnana is definitely different from the 
klistsmanas, because the two are related to two different 
realism. A.K.Chatterjee observes, ‘This manovijfana is not to 
be confused with klistamanas; the latter is a transcendental 
function, while the former is merely the knowledge of 
empirical ideas.” 

It must be pointed out that none of these three vijinanas 
or the previously mentioned six or eight vijnanas are ultimate 
ones. It is this consciousness, which reaches this final stage 
starting from the alaya mediated by the manas and culminating 
in the pravrttivijnana is the Reality according to the idealism 
of the Yogacara. 


32. The Yogacara Idealism, p.106. 
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18. Refutation of Atomism 


While rejecting the external object as unreal, Vasubandhu 
has outrightly stated that form and colour etc., cannot be 
exhibited in atoms in any way either singularly or in a 
conglomeration of them. According to him the atom itself 
cannot be proved. 

It may be observed at the initial stage that Vasubandhu’s 
refutation of an atom is based on the idea that the atomic 
hypothesis is untenable as far as perceptual experience of the 
various objects is concerned. This attempt on the part of 
Vasubandhu is mainly directed against the atomic realism of 
Vaisesika system, which had -earlier accepted objects of our 
experience as aggregates of atoms being the ultimate con- 
stituents. Vasubandhu is trying to hit hard the pluralism of the 
realists. The entire discussion is about the things in as much 
they become objects of our knowledge. The basic question is; 
in what mode the objects are known or experienced; as a 
single entity, or as many discrete atoms, or as aggregate of 
atoms. Vasubandhu suggests that neither of the modes form 
part of our experience. Presuming an object to be white or 
blue, we can say that whiteness or blueness of the object is 
ultimately associated with the object itself. If the object (white 
or blue) were to consist of various atoms as the ultimate 
constituents of the object, where one can locate whiteness or 
blueness in the atoms when they are separated from each 
other. Moreover, there is a limit upto which an object can be 
separated from its parts and thus we see that an atom has a 
magnitude and. yet is composed of no further parts. The crux 
of the problem is the way in which the atom get combined 
together. 

As already pointed out above, Vasubandhu is questioning 
as to what is the true mode of experiencing or knowing an 
object. Different schools of philosophy have presented various 
models for experiencing or knowing an object through our 
sense data. In the present case, he is referring to a specific 
model of the Vatsesikas, who believe that the object is a 
conglomeration of different atoms joining together. Is an 
object experienced as a whole complete unit just as the 
Vaisesikas speak of an object ? Or is it experienced as a 
conglomeration of different atoms ? To say this is different 
words, Vasubandhu wants to know as to where the form or 
colour is contained ? Is the form or colour contained in one 
atom, different atoms or in a conglomeration of different 
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atoms ? When we are discussing whether the form or colour 
is comtained in one atom or in a conglomeration of atoms, 
there is another allied question of the position of atoms in 
relation to each other. This has numerous dimensions and we 
shall have various occasions when the different aspects 
concerning atoms are gradually taken up for discussion. When 
we see an object, we see it through our eye consciousness, 
i.e., Our eye sense organ perceives it. In the first instance the 
object is directly carried to our eye consciousness as a big (or 
small depending upon the size of the object) mass. In this 
mass there are various atoms. constituting the object. Those 
atoms are the parts (avayavas) and the object is a whole 
(avayacr). At the first sight we get the perception of the whole 
(avayavi). But in this stance the various atoms also form the 
parts of the perception of the whole. Are all atoms co-1stituting 
this (bigger) whole different or separate from the whole 
(avayavi) 2? Such questions have been agitating the minds of 
different philosophers since times immemorial and each 
school of philosophy is trying to find out a suitable answer 
to this. The observation of A.K.Chatterjee is worth quoting © 
in this regard, “It cannot be held that what is perceived in 
the whole, which, itself not being atomic, is yet made of 
atoms, since no whole can be admitted over and above the 
atoms or the ultimate parts. So the dilemma is: the atom is 
not an object of perception, yet the object of perception is 
nothing apart from atoms”.”> The discussion of part and th 
& ap > P - 
whole can be illustrated by the example of cloth and the 
threads. Is the cloth different from the threads ? Or the threads 
are different from the cloth ? Are the cloth and the threads 
similar ? Again to quote Chatterjee, ‘“Nor can the object be 
held to be a whole of parts. If there be one universal whole 
of which the empirical objects are parts, then it must be asked 
whether the latter are identical with the whole or not. If not, 
they cannot be created out of the latter, being different from 
it, if identical with it their mutual difference cannot be 
maintained. If the object is a whole made up of its own parts, 
it must be asked what this whole (avayavi) is apart form its 
parts (avayavas). Where is the cloth when the threads con- 
stituting it have been separated ? How is it related to the 
threads ? Where does it exist ? Does it exist wholly in each 
of its parts or only partially so ? If the former, one part would 
be identical with the whole, and the rest superfluous. Then, 
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is the whole identical with the parts or different from them ? 
If identical, with which part ? And moreover, if it is identical 
with the parts, it cannot be a separate existent apart from 
them. But if it is something different from the parts, it cannot 
be related to them, like any other set of two different. Again 
some parts have features which have some contradictory ones. 
A part of the cloth is in the sun and the rest in the shade, 
which should be supposed to pertain to the whole ? Both 
cannot pertain to the same whole at the same time, for how 
can that be one which has opposed characteristics ? (asa 

fermary arta"). Vasubandhu is suggesting that in 
any reien object, the hypothesis of atomic conglomeration is 
highly untenable. In any given perceptual image the whole 
(avayavi) and the parts (avayavas) are taken together or are 
rather carried to your mind through the eye consciousness. 
So the basic question remains: which, the whole or the parts, 
are truly the container of the object arid here too its other 
attributes like whiteness or blueness are also said to be 
considered simultaneously as to where those attributes of the 
whiteness or blueness lie, whether in the whole or in the 
parts. 

The refutation of atomism has a number of dimensions. 
Until now, we have considered the question of whole and 
parts. The object in itself is a big mass. Presuming that the 
object or a mass is a combination of atoms joining each other 
at a central focal point. While refuting the atomism Vasubandhu 
has also examined the structure of a mass being constituted 
by the different atoms. In this process there can be two 
possibilities. In the case of the first possibility we have to 
presume that there has to be one atom in the center, to which 
six atoms coming from six directions would join together and 
thus world form a single mass. This possibility of a mass in 
the form of an atom being combined with six atoms from six 
directions is shown below with the help of a diagram : 


East 
| ) Above 
North Se aa South 
Below a 
West 
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In the above diagram is shown the first position in which 
an atom is being joined together from six directions. Now 
there are two positions; (i) in the first one atoms are joining 
the centrally placed atom from six directions, (ii) in the second 
one the atoms join each other in a single direction. In the 
first position, when the six atoms join the centrally placed 
atom from six directions, then the central atom is supposed 
to have six parts or constituents. Thus the position of the 
central atom being placed in the eastern direction will not be 
occupied by the other atoms of the rest of the directions. With 
the result this atom will appear to have six indivisible parts 
and for such an atom containing the six constituents, it would 
be difficult to prove it as an indivisible single unit in the form 
of a substance. In the second position when the centrally 
placed atom is from the eastern direction, the rest of the atoms 
on account of not existing in different directions, in such a 
position, when thousands of atoms join each other (in the 
same direction) in such a case there would not be any 
extension of this atom. With the result a mass as big as that 
of a mountain would also be reduced to a mere atom. So in 
both the positions it is very difficult to prove the existence of 
an atom. The above examination of the atom from these two 
different angles reveals that both the positions are contradic- 
tory. 
While making further attacks on atomism Vasubandhu is 
considering the atoms joining in the form of aggregates. He 
says that atoms do not join each other on account of not 
having any parts. Vasubandhu is referring here to a sub-sect 
of Vaibhasikas known as Kashmir Vaibhasikas. According to 
them the atoms join each other as aggregates. He seems to 
question them as far as this viability is concerned. He asks: 
is this joining of atom as aggregates different from the atoms 
themselves ? Here also the basic question remains the same : 
whether the mass of atom is different from the atoms or is 
the same ? In case you do not subscribe to the view that the 
atoms join each other, then whose joining can be attributed 
on their aggregates. He has made it clear until now that the 
atomic perceptual image of an object does not make any sense. 
It is rather endowed with numerous apparent difficulties 
which are contradictory in themselves. As already explained, 
the combination of atoms is possible only in two ways. Atoms 
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join each other from six directions and secondly they join 
from one direction. In the first instance, if the atoms join each 
other from different directions, then the atom itself is subject 
to the condition of having six parts, which in itself is absurd. 
In the second instance, when the atoms join each other in a 
single direction; then the whole mass or the object is reduced 
to a single atom. Thus both these cases are basically untenable; 
because in both the cases it is very difficult to prove the very 
existence of an atom. 

Vasubandhu has examined the atomic perceptual image 
of an object from the cirectional point of view also. Here the 
issue is : when one atom is supposed to come from the upper 
part or the eastern direction, another atom is supposed to join 
coming from the lower part or the western direction and thus 
they join together. In such a case how can you talk of the 
appropriateness of the unity of the atoms ? To Vasubandhu it 
is either a case of extension of a single mass in the form of 
an object. He is trying to base his arguments on one important 
fact i.e., that an atom is an indivisible unit by its very nature. 
In this connection any extension or extensionlessness of an 
atom has no significance for our purpose. If such a situation 
is accepted in relation to an atom, then one part of it would 
not have been exposed to shadow and another part to 
darkness. You cannot visualize any object, of which one side 
would be exposed to light and another to shadow. If the 
directional differentiation is not accepted, then how could one 
atom be covered by the other ? Similarly an atom does not 
have any other part or side where one atom becomes 
obstructed by the arrival of another atom. This position leads 
us to a point where there is no obstruction of one atom by 
another. All the atoms are supposed to belong to a similar 
place, the whole aggregate of atom would be mere atom by 
itself. This is very moot point which has been discussed 
threadbare earlier also. Such position of an atom only shows 
that the atom remains a single indivisible unit, of which no 
further dissection.is possible. Vasubandhu argues that those 
who believe in the reality of an object are only pointing to 
out to an impossibility. Various schools of philosophy had 
made efforts to prove that what appears in the form of an 
object is nothing but a conglomeration of atoms. This is an 
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atomic conceptualisation of the universe as suggested by 
Vasubandhu’s opponents. 

These are some of the bases on which Vasubandhu has 
refuted the atomism. Besides these objections against atomism 
he has considered this problem from the point of view of 
shadow and darkness. 


19. Sankara’s Refutation of Atomism 


We have presented above a brief resume of the criticism 
of atomism as found in the text itself. It is not only that 
Vasubandhu has_ criticised the atomism_ in_ his 
Vijfatimatrataisiddhi but we find that Sankara has also vehe- 
mently criticised the atomism in his Bhasya (from 2.2.12- 
2.2.17). From this it appears that Sankara’s criticism of atomism 
is very sound and well founded. After a careful study of the 
whole of the context it broadly reveals that Sankara has very 
minutely criticized atomism from various points of views, i.e., 
from the point of view parts or whole, human efforts as a 
cause, aS combination of different elements like earth, water, 
fire, and air, space present between two atoms etc. It is very 
difficult to go into all these details here. However, we present 
here some of his objections against atomism. First of all it 
must be noted that Sankara_believes that the whole of this 
world is born out of atom.” Apart from this he presumes 
that even the form (riipa) is born out of the atoms. As a matter 
of fact he himself quotes the opinion of the followers of 
Kanada, who think that form (riipa) is born out the atoms. 
Sankara has broadly classified atoms in four categories : (i) 
active (pravrttisvabhava), (ii) inactive (nturttisvabhava), (iil) or 
both active and inactive and (iv) neither active nor inactive 
(va-anubhasvabhava), because no other alternative is possible. 
Sankara points to a situation in which the atoms seek for some 
effort or action for the purpose of combining together for 
production of a thing. As opposed to this he also points out 
to a situation, in which the atoms join each other due to some 
unknown force (abighata). Thus he concludes that in that 
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situation there is no effort done by any individual on account 
of absence of the body because any effort can be produced 
only by the individual when there is a combination of body 
with the mind. From all this it can be concluded that Sankara 
makes a distinction between the combination of the atoms on 
account of human effort and the combination of the atoms 
just by some accident (abhighaita).°® Apart from this Sankara 
observes that the form (riipa) of an object is a major thing 
(sthula) and is also impermanent, e.g., the cloth is a major 
thing (sthula) and is impermanent in relation to the pieces of 
the cloth (ftantu). From this he concludes that all these pieces 
of cloth (tantu) are impermanent and thus the permanency of 
the atoms is not be proved at. all.°? On the basis of all these 
arguments Sankara rejects the atomic theory as a cause of this 
universe and observes that this should not be accepted as 
such by the followers of the Vedic traditions because it is 
endowed with inconsistencies, they are against the $Sruti 
tradition, and because they have not been accepted by the 
people like Manu those who are desirous of bliss (Sreyas), 
should not pay any heed to this.” 


20. A Detailed Analysis of the VimSatika 


As far as the Yogacara idealism is concerned, the work 
ViméSatika forming a part of the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi is the most 
important one, because it brings out the basic tenets of the 
Yogacara philosophy in a very lucid manner. Vasubandhu 
declares in the very first stanza that everything is mere 
consciousness (vijfapti) which means that the external objects 
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of the empirical world have no reality at all. It is also 
emphasised here that the word ‘vijnapti’ includes both the 
mind and the mental stages (caitasika). The second stanza is 
very important because it contains all the four objections 
raised by the realists against the Vijnanavadins. They believe 
that the external object has no reality, i.e., a consciousness 
is possible even without the corresponding object being 
present there in the external world. To this thesis of 
Vasubandhu, the realists are raising the four objections viz., 
(i) regulation of.the observation of place, (ii) regulation of the 
observation of time, (iii) non-observation of the regulation of 
the moment series (santananiyama) and (iv) functional viability 
(krtyakriya). What are these objections ? Normally an ex- 
perience is determined by the place and time when the object 
is given, it is not, however, determined with regard to the 
individuals enjoying it in the sense that any body present at 
the place and time inevitably has that experience. It is also 
observed that a particular experience always prompts the same 
kind of actions. All this is so, it is argued, because the 
experience corresponds to extra-mental objects. On the con- 
trary, if such correspondence between experience and objects, 
is indeed, then an experience might happen at any place and 
time, but not necessarily to every body present, again an 
experience invariably leads to an action in correspondence 
with nature of its object, which would not happen if tke 
experience did not have to correspond with the object. 
Non-observance of the regulation of the moment series 
(santananiyama): It is presumed that blueness or yellowness of 
an ovject is to be visible to all the people present where the 
object is placed. If the knowledge of blueness or yellowness 
is not dependent upon the external objects and the observer 
gets the impression of blueness or yellowness in his moment 
series, then that blueness or yellowness should not be visible 
to all those present there. Just as the appearance of more than 
one hair in place of one hair is only visible to a man ridden 
with cataract in his eye and not to those (i.e., having the 
normal eye sight). Similarly in whose stream, 1.e., moment 
series the cause of the impression of blueness or yellowness 
is present, only such a man should get the blue or yellow 
form and not others. But the normal practice in the mundane 
world is that wherever and whenever the impression of 
blueness or yellowness is created, all the persons present over 
there and at that moment shall have the impression of 
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blueness or yellowness in the normal manner. If the external 
blueness or yellowness is not there; then there would not be 
this non-observance of the regulation of the moment series 
(santananiyama). Here in this particular cantext the principle 
of non-observance of the regulation ef the moment series 
means not to be present in the moment series of all but to 
be specially present in the moment series of a fixed or a 
special type of moment series. Functional viability (krtyakriya): 

Here the opponents, who hold that external object is the only 
reality, are raising another very strong argument against the 
idealism of Yogacara by pointing out the absence of functional 
viability (krtyakriya). The argument runs like this : our 
experience shows that waking and dreaming stage produce 
two different types of results, e.g., when in a dream we take 
some kind of food which in reality does not satisfy our appetite 
whereas in the waking state that very food satisfies our 
appetite. In reply to these four objections raised by the realists 
the idealists try to support their own view point by question- 
ing the examples of dream and hell in the stanzas starting 
from third upto the seventh. ? 

After this, the realists claim that if the external objects’ 
reality is not accepted, then this will go against the basic 
teaching of the Lord because the Buddha has preached the 
existence of the bases of knowledge (ayatanas) more than once. 
The Vijnaavadins say that this is true that the Buddha has 
talked about the bases of knowledge, but his saying so has 
some hidden meaning in it (neyartha-hidden or secondary). 
Neyarthasutras are those sutras, which do not convey the 
meaning which is apparent there but that is uttered with some 
special purpose. There are certain sutras which are like this 
and that is why they are secondary (neyartha). After this starts 
a rigorous refutation of the atomism, which is put forth by 
the opponents in order to prove the external objects reality. 
Then starts a severe criticism of the theory of perception, 
which is advocated by the Sautrantikas. After this Vasubandhu 
suggests as to how the waking and the dream experiences do 
not produce similar results. The opponents, who have almost 
exhausted their arguments against the idealists, are still not 
satisfied with the answers given by the Yogacara idealism. 
They want to know how the process of death would be 
explained in terms of Yogacara/Vijnanavada. The Vijnanavadins 
try to explain the process of death in their own way. They 
hold that due to a particular consciousness of other being 
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there is produced a transformation in other being stopping 
the life organ as such. By death is meant cutting off the stream 
of existence.“ It may be possible that most of the modern 
scholars may not agree with this type of explanation of death 
as suggested by Vasubandhu. The text comes to an end by 
declaring that consciousness (vijnapti) is the only reality in 
the world and all the objects are mere representation of 
consciousness only. 


21. The Meaning of Vijiaptimatra 


We have seen above that the sole purpose of this text is | 
to establish the consciousness (vijfapti) as the ultimate mode 
of reality. According to this text Vimsatika, when the con- 
sciousness (vijfapti) is supposed to be the only reality, this 
consciousness (of the mind or related with mind) projects or 
rather creates all the phenomena out of mind. Indirectly we 
may say that all the objects of the world are nothing in 
themselves but the creations of the mind only. The mind has 
infinite power stored in it in the form of store-consciousness 
(alayavijnana) by which it can create or project all sorts of 
objects in the world. There is a group of scholars who say 
that this process in its final shape may be designated as 
idealism in English language; but as soon as this word is 
associated with the Yogacara system of philosophy, a number 
of difficulties arise with its usage. When the word ‘idealism’ 
is used for the Yogacara system of philosophy, its western 
association of different types of idealism also simultaneously 
come to our mind viz., idealism as propounded by Berkely, 
Hegel and Gentile. So, we have to be very careful as far as 
its exact connotation is concerned for our purpose. Let us 
examine what meaning we propose to derive from this word 
‘idealism’. The word ‘idealism’ is formed with another word 
ideal, which in itself is connected with another word ‘idea’. 
As a matter of fact, this latter word i.e., ‘idea’ is of much 
help to us in understanding the true spirit behind its usage 
for conveying the philosophical ideas contained in the Yogacara 
system of philosophy. When the word idealism is used in 
connection with Yogacara system of philosophy, its usage is 
intended as absolute idealism. Used in this form, this word 
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tries to convey that (i) the absolute mode of reality is 
consciousness, mind / ideas, (ii) that the individual beings are 
transformations or evolutes of an absolute consciousness / 
mind/ ideas, (iii) that the individual beings are but illusory 
appearances of a monistic reality. Basically what it tries to 
cortvey is that the whole of this phenomena can be reduced 
to mere ideas, on which by:our sheer ignorance we have 
superimposed the relationship of subjectivity and objectivity, 
whereas mere ideas are just not capable of conveying the 
subjectivity and objectivity associated with different objects 
of the world. This dualism of subjectivity and objectivity (as 
superimposed by us on the phenomena) is not at all intended 
to be conveyed by this usage of the word idealism. Thus 
dualism between graspable (grahya) and grasper (grahaka) is 
merely a mental construction (parikalpita) and that it is merely 
non-existent.*? So bereft of this subjectivity and objectivity all 
the objects of the world are reduced to mere ideas and it is 
in this restricted sense that the word idealism is used to 
convey the philosophy of Yogacara where consciousness is the 
only reality. It is the usage of the word ‘idealism’ with which 
we are primarily concerned. There is a group of scholars who 
prefers this Yogacara system of philosophy to designate it with 
the word idealism and A.K.Chatterjee is the foremost among 
them.*? It must also be noted here that when these scholars 
use this word idealism in connection with the Yogacara 
philosophy, their aim is also to use the term in the absolute 
sense viz., they hold that the consciusness (vijnapti) is the 
ultimate mode of reality as far as the samsaric experience is 
concerned meaning thereby that our mudane experience 
shows that the phenomenon is nothing but a mere repre- 
sentation of consciousness. A.K. Chatterjee * Stcherbatsky,” 

C.D. Sharma,*° P.T. Raju,*” S.N.Dasgupta*® are among those 
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scholars, who unanimously accept Vijnaptimatrata or 
prajnaptimatra or citta-matrata as the Yogacarins’ description of 
the absolute, undefiled, undifferentiated, non-dual, transcen- 
dental, true, ultimate, permanent, unchanging, eternal, supra- 
mundane and unthinkable Reality. They also uquate it with 
parinispannasvabhava or Nirvana or Pure Consciousness or 
aharmadhatu or dharmakaya. 

We have stated above that most scholars call the Yogacara 
system of philosophy as idealism and we have shown how 
in a restricted sense this word is used. But there is another 
scholar viz., Thomas A. Kochumuttom who disagres with this 
view saying, “I do not see any reason whatsoever why the 
Yogacara system, especially as it is found in Vasubandhu’s 
writings, should be described as idealism. Vasubandhu spares 
no effort in making it clear that reality as such (yathabhuta) 
cannot be described at all in terms of consciousness (vijnana). 
Then how is it that the Yogacara system is to be regarded as 
an idealism” ?*? On the other hand Kochumuttom holds that 

is better to call the Yogacar- system as realistic pluralism. 
He observes, ‘But I maintain that the entire system, when 
understood in terms of realistic pluralism makes better sense 
and that, even those passages which apparently support 
idealistic monism, have to be interpreted in according with 
realistic pluralism. By realistic pluralism I mean a theory that 
recognizes a plurality of beings which really exist and operate 
independent of each other. It positively holds that individuals 
are real as well as mutually independent ‘beings.” 
Kochumuttom is again of the view, ‘But not even once in the 
four Yogacara works I am studying has the term Vijnapti been 
used to describe the absolute state of reality, nor is there any 
indication that the final state of existence has to be defined 
in terms of Vijnana”. 

We have seen that there are two different approaches to 
study and interpret Yogacara/Vijnnavada. One group of scholars 
is of the opinion that this school of philosophy should be 
interpreted as idealism in the absolute sense. When this type 
of interpretation is intended, what is implied in this approach 
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is that according to them this absolute idealism is used in the 
ontological sense. When the text of VimSatika declares that 
vijnana is the final represertation of consciousness, which is 
nothing but a mere menta! construction; we are led to believe 
that the whole of the phenomena is a mere projection of our 
mind. The approach reveals that all our social relation and 
experiences are to be covered under the garb of vijfana and 
the whole of the social structure also is to be treated as a 
mere representation of consciousness. Interpreted in this way 
the consciousness plays a major role in this process and 
creates everything out of itself. That is the reason why the 
text starts with certain basic assumptions of system in which 
dream experiences are treated as authoritative saying that 
there can be consciousness even though there may not be any 
corresponding object being present in the dream. At one place 
in the text Vasubandhu even compares the whole of the 
samasaric experience with a dream. It appears that Vasubandhu 
suggests that the dream experience is to be taken only as 
model towards understanding the entire samsaric experience. 
Everybody knows that the objects experienced in dreams are 
not real, but only mental images. But one comes to realise it 
only when one wakes up from sleep. Vasubandhu says : 
Ue faaufancnarea;reaaifaaal Gal cites: 
tan sarqaad waged aaasraTeata | 

In the above passage there is a clear indication to the 
fact that the world is fast asleep and having different 
impressions (vasanas). Moreover, the world is endowed with 
a vast stretched mental constructs (vitathavikalpa). Again 
Vasubandhu uses two worlds in this passage i.c., ‘abhutam’ and 
‘artham’ which mean non-existent object. Now. if, we con- 
centrate on these two words only, we can very easily grasp 
the real import of the Yogacara/Vijnanavada as propounded by 
‘Vasubandhu in Vimsatika. What Vasubandhu wants to convey 
to us is this : the object is really non-existent in the world, 
it is only through our mental creation that we try to give 
expression to these words having the different connotations. 
To reinforce these two words Vasubandhu uses another word 
i.e., ‘abhavam’ (absence). Here he means to say that these 
words have no meaning of their own and as far as meaning 
is concerned, the world is free to put any meaning in them 
according to its own choice. Indirectly this very thing has 
been hinted at in this very manner in which Vasubandhu 
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frequently uses this phrase in most of his works i.e., 
‘grahya-grahyakabhavena virahitata’ (absence of the grasper and 
graspable distinction, Cf. Madhydanta-vibhaga - Karika-bhasya, 
1.2). In this very passage Vasubandhu uses another similar 
term as used in VimSatika i.e., abhutaparikalpasya. >? Here also 
the term ‘abhiita’ is very significant in the sense that the object 
is non-existent and is an imaginary one (parikalpasya). 
Vasubandhu makes it unquestionably clear that the non-existent 
and imaginary objects are bereft of any graspable and grasper 
power, which indirectly turns out to be stage, similar to that 
of the Madhyamika position viz., Sunyata (emptiness or void). 
This only shows that all the objects (artha) of the empirical 
world do not have any reality in them. They are bereft of any 
dharma in them. It is only our mind which puts different labels, 
meanings, usages and other utilitarian meanings in them. This 
is indirectly known as a vikalpa (mental constructs). There is 
another approach to understand the Yogacarya system of 
philosophy viz., realistic pluralism. In this approach all the 
individual beings are transformations or evolutes of an 
absolute consciousness/mind/idea and the individual beings 
are but illusory appearances of a monistic reality. In other 
words in this approach there is a plurality of beings. We have 
already mentioned above that Thomas K. Kochumuttom”? is 

the chief exponent of this theory, ,When we study the text 
Viméatika, we find that Vasubandhu>* appears to hold a similar 
views. From the study of the VimsSatika it becomes quite clear 
that Vasubandhu intends to build up a social structure based 
on the inter-relations between different individuals. It is quite 
apparent that this was not possible without presuming the 
plurality of beings. Some portions of VimSatika also support 
this assumption of plurality of beings where Vasubandhu a 
talks of different individuals affecting the minds of other 
people in the society. He even tries to explain | the phenomena 
of death due to the consciousness of others.°° Kochumuttom 
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says, “Again Vasubandhu seems to believe that phenomenal 
world is an interplay of such minds, and that representations 
issuing from one mind can act on those issuing from other 
minds, the real nature of the individuals still unaffected.””” 
All these examples only suggest that there is an overall 
consciounsess (vijnapti) which is projected in all the objects 
of the world, the objects themselves being unreal; there is 
basically a plurality of human beings. In a broader social 
frame-work Vasubandhu shows how people influence each 
other, and how their character is affected by mutual friendship 
etc. This is possible only when we admit that all the different 
human beings are really existing. All this shows that in a 
society there are various individuals interacting and influenc- 
ing each other. 

An attempt has been made in the above lines to 
streamline the two basic approaches to understand and 
interpret the Yogacara/Vijnanavada system, viz., (i) idealism 
and (ii) realistic pluralism. As stated above, idealism is used > 
to convey the ideas connected with our consciusness and mind 
in a very restricted sense. When we talk of idealism to convey 
the philosophical ideas contained in the Yogacara system, this 
term does not show as what shall be the relative position of 
the different individuals beings in a society. In the idealism 
everything in this phenomenal world is supposed to be a 
mental creation of the consciousness (vijnapti). The conscious- 
ness is so powerful enough to create out of itself. The world 
in its usual manner tries to put different nomenclatures, labels, 
utilitarian meanings and usages in those different words (in 
the form of receptacle words) by means of mental constructs 
(vikalpa). We may say that all these are incapable of conveying 
any sense and they are mere ideas. All the objects of the 
phenomenal world are really non-existent (abhuta) in themsel- 
ves and are thus unreal. It is only the consciousness which 
is real and when associated with these objects, is capable of 
conveying certain sense according to a set of accepted meaning 
as such. Thus the term ‘idealism’ tries to explain the whole 
process of creating or projecting the ideas connected with the 
consciousness (vijfapti) in a systematic manner. The other 
term i.e., realistic pluralism is also used in connection with the 
Yogacara philosophy. The main purpose of its usage for 
conveying the Yogacara philosophy seems to put forth before 
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the world a model of the society in which all human beings 
are really existent and they are inter-acting and influencing © 
each other in a very broader manner. Vasubandhu is trying to 
show to us that the entire society is governed by the social 
mental frame work of the different individuals viz., conscious- 
ness and this is ina very tacit manner affecting the individuals 
in the society. Otherwise Vasubandhu”® says that the real 
nature of the individuals is ineffiable, inaccessible and 
incommunicable. But in their phenomenal nature they are, 
and act like individual stream of mental energy, which can 
influence and affect each other. According to the realistic 
pluralism, Vasubandhu says, it is even possible to explain the 
phenomena of death, which can be caused by the effect of 
their minds consciousness.’ It may also be noted that 
Vasubandhu has quoted some of the scriptural stories to show 
that the mental power is really very effective on the 
phenomenal level and even in affecting punishment to others 
by sheer means of mental power. All this reveals that 
Vasubandhu by creating a system of realistic pluralism is trying 
to exhibit to the world the effective power of the consciousness 
(vijnapti). In other words it may be argued that the purpose 
of this type of exercise on the part of Vasubandhu is to show 
that the effect may be produced somewhere else, physically 
on the body of some human beings, the cause of which is 
stored in the consciousness of certain other individuals. This 
indirectly suggests that the actions are possible even when 
there are no physical causes apparently available for them at 
the empirical plane. This in itself proves that all the objects 
and actions associated with them are unreal because it is we 
who are associating those empirical objects with certain 
actions — this has been very ably demonstrated by Vasubandhu 
when he says that there is no graspable and grasping power 
in the objects of the world.© Kochumuttom observes, “It may 
be recalled that Vasubandhu positively defended the idea that 
minds can influence each other, that the freedom of mind 
determines the moral worth actions, and that minds can cause 
harm to each other.”°! It may be concluded that both these 
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approaches to understand and _ interpret the 
Yogacara/Vijnnavada philosophy in terms of idealism and 
realistic pluralism (plurality of individuals) are justified in 
their limited sense of the terms. We have already shown above 
how each one of them is useful for our understanding. 


22. Significance of the Suffix ‘ta’ 


Having surveyed the two approaches, which can be 
adopted for understanding and _ interpreting the 
YogacaralVijinavada philosophy, it is time we should con- 
centrate on the meaning of the term ‘Vijfaptimatrata’. It may 
be pointed out that in the works of Vasubandhku, two other 
terms i.e., prajnaptimatrata or cittamatrata are used 
synonymously. They are also used as synonyms in the works 
of Vasubandhu. They are usually translated as follows : 

Vijnaptimatra/Prajnaptimatra = mere consciousness/repre- 
sentation only Cittamatra = mind only 

As we have already stated above that vijmapti means 
consciousnness and Vasubandhu has said in the beginning of 
the text that these four words i.e., citta (mind), manas (mind), 
vijnana and vijnapti (representation of consciousness) are used 
as synonyms. He has mentioned there that in this context the 
usage of the word citta’ is intended alongwith the mental 
Stages (cattasitkas) and by using the word ‘matra’ (mere) 
Vasubandhu means that the term ‘mere’ indicates the exclusion 
of the external objects. So the meaning of the term 
‘uijnaptimatra’, would be a theory of mere representation of 
consciousness or thought or mind according to which all the 
phenomenal objects are to be treated in the realm of one’s 
Own samsaric experience as mere represntation of conscious- 
ness or the projection of the mental constructs (vikalpa). When 
this term ‘vijnaptimatrata’ is used, it means a state of Nirvana, 
which is same as suchness (tathata) and in which one realises 
that what one experiences in the state of samsa@ra is a mere 
representation fo consciousness. It may mean a state in which 
one realises the fact that the contents of one’s own samsaric 
experience are mere representation of consciousness. What is 
the purpose of adding the suffix ‘ta’ with vijnaptimatra 2? From 
the study of three usages of the suffix ‘ta’ in the Madhyamika 
and Yogacara traditions (i.e., the usage of such terms like 
Stinyata, tathata, rahitata and dharmata) it can be shown that 
the suffix ‘ta’ when added to anv such terms like dharmata, 
Sunyata or vijnaptimatra, the term: is used to show the state of 
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Nirvana. In other words, the function of the suffix ‘ta’ is to 
indicate the state to be realised. A question arises here : how 
does this happen ? A suitable answer to this question has 
been suggested by Vasubandhu in Trimsika where he says, 
‘“‘Whatever mental constructs we build (in the world), it is all 
a mere transformation of consciousness (vijfianaparinama). 
Whatever exists, is not there in reality; therefore everything 
is mere consciousness only.” ’ 2 We have already shown above 
that this consciousness is always about some object but in 
reality this is again without any object and thus there is no 
external object. The commentator Sthtramatt makes an inter- 
esting remark in this connection and he says that one gets an 
impression a picture of something without an object being 
present there. ~ This clearly shows that this is nothing but a 
mental image of an object. The consciousness is always 
without any basis having for itself as an object and gets 
matured by its seeds and whatever consciousness appears in 
the form etc., this appearance of forms etc., does not 
necessarily project an object. Now this stage gives a false 
impression that there is a perception of an object; but in reality 
one gets the non-perception of (anupalabdhi) of the object. 

Even a famous text like Madhyanta-vibhaga-karika-bhasya 
visulises such a stage where mere consciousness itself be- 
comes non-perceptive in itself. The whole context runs like 
this : representation of consciousness (vijnapti-matra-upalabhad- 
hi), there arises non-perception of an object (artha-anupalabdht). 
Depending upon the non-perception of the object, there arises 
the non-perceptionn of the mere representation of conscious- 
ness. Thus one enters (or understands), the unrealistic 
charactertics of graspable and grasper. > There is nothing 
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which can be construed as graspable outside the purview of 
consciousness. It is the mind which understands (or gets into 
it) the absence of the graspable through the power of the nere 
consciousness; through the power of the absence of the 
graspabie (grahyabhavabalena) one gets even the absence of the 
mere representation of the consciousness. ° Here in this 
context the text seems to point out to a stage of representation 
of consciousness which might be empty itself and which can 
be compared with the stage ot Siinyata (emptiness) because 
the whole cf the development of idealism is nothing but a 
very’ significa «ct ‘improvement: ‘of the Madhyamika school in a 
very consctuctive way. Murti observes, “The Idealism of the 
Yogdcira (Vijnanavada) “school ‘has ‘to’ -be- understood as a’ 
ea “mbdification of ‘the’ “Maidhiyamika Syata on” ae 
a ‘On the: basis OE the Sinaly ais of the’ term’ Viltiaptinitea, | 
as it appears int various “allied works of Vasubandhu, it can be. 
conéluded thatthe: térm i-e., Vijnaptimatra stands for a state” 
of: experience’ ‘of *abjécts Of the empirical world, in. which the 
passion for a ‘subject-object ‘distinction is not totally given up. 
It must also be ‘elearly* uindétstood Here’that in thé works of _ 
Vasubandhu this term represents more of an epistemological _ 
theory rathert*than an absolute’ mode of reality. ‘AS’ soon as 
this’ passion: for this two“fold (grahya dvaya), Le. ., subjectivity _ 
and objectivity’ is: ‘totally: given’ ‘up, one reaches a stage of 
realisation, ‘that ©: onsciotisness “is the’ only reality i in the world 
andall the’ different: ‘objects ‘of the: world are’ ‘tmerely_ just” 


assuming the‘various names and forms under the. garb of false 


nomenclatures, labels ‘and utilitarian’ means of usage. A stage _ 
slightly higher’ than this“is “equal to ‘Nirvana; whichis same — 
as suchness (tathata). The tee alludes. to a ee situation: 
in stanzas. 26, .27,and 28°: jeden wes ee. 2h ae ae 
As long as consciousness does: not ‘abide 


abe wren wee: 
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In Vijnaptimatrata, 

The attachment to the two , fold grasping 

Will not cease to operate. (26) 

One does not abide in it (vtffaptimatrata) 

Just on account of the (theoretical) perception 

That all this is Vijnaptimatra, 

If one places (sees) something before oneself (27) 

One does not abide in Vijnaptimatra 

When does not perceive also a supporting 

Consciousness, 

For, the graspable objects being absent 

‘There cannot either be the grasping of that 

Namely, the grasping of the supporting 

Consciousness (28). 

(Translation, Kochumuttom) 

We have tried to present a brief introduction to the 
development of the Yogacara/Vijnananavada idealism. The main 
purpose of this introduction is to study the Yogacara idealism 
from various point of views, which we have dealt with 
extensively in the above pages. The Yogacara/Vijnanavada 
idealism is a very wide field and many more aspects can also 
be added to this introduction. In order to avoid unnecessary 
increase in the volume of the book, let us conclude this 
introduction by quoting Vasubandhu “This treatise on the 
theory of mere representation of consciousness has been 
composed by me according to my ability. It is not possible, 
however, to discuss this theory in all its aspects because it is 
known only to an enlightened one.” 


69. VimSatika 22. faaftiarazatate: cachet rat 1 
era waa a aa fae) aes: 


PART II 


aay Asai 
(VimSatika) 


fasrttanrarantara: 
(Vijfiapatimatratasiddhih) 


(With the auto - commentary) 
erat Sergsh faa spacey” PTAA, 
at Fraga: aga Farag” sta Gar fad aa fast 
faafhafa qatar: | fawaa wemoararar i ara- 
faeretafavarehy | 


“O, the sons of the Jina, whatever is s said to belong to 
the three worlds is a mere representation of consciousness” 
- this according to the siitra (aphorism), in the Mahayana 
whatever belongs to the three worlds has been established as 
mere representation of consciousness. Consciousness, mind, 
Vijnana and Vijnapti are synonyms. Here mind is used (to 
convey) alongwith it associates. The term ‘mere’ is used for 
the exclusion of external object (artha).” 

Vasubandhu starts his auto-commentary © (svavrtti) by 
quoting a well-known passage from DaSsabhiimikasutra. There 
is a controversy with regard to the reference of this siitra. The 
commentators like Vinitadeva have not said anything specifi- 
cally in this regard whereas Bhavaviveka and Candrakirti while 
criticizing Vijnanavada have accepted this sutra belonging to 
Dasabhumikasutra. Besides this Tibetan scholars like Chonkapa 
Suman Kirti have also accepted this as coming from 
Dasabhumikasutra. But this sutra, as used by Vasubandhu in 
the commentary, is not traceable in the extant Dasabhumika- 
sutra. In the present form ‘of the Dasabhiimikasutra, the 
vocative, bho! Jinaputrah, is not available whereas the rest of 
the sutra, i.e., cittamatram yad idam traidhatukam, is. available. 
The DaSsabhumikasutra is not independently available sutra; but 
this is the 31st appendix of the Buddhavatansaka. A Simhali 
scholar named Prthavibandhu has also written a commentary 
on it. In the original Tibetan the translation of the sutra and 
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the commentary are not available. Among all the doctrines of 
the. Buddha, translated into Tibetan, there is no other 
DaSabhiimikasutra available extant. It is propable that there 
might have been some other DaSabhiimikasttra in Sanskrit, 
which might have the vocative, ‘bho! jinaputrah’ - and the same 
might not have been translated into Tibetan. From the study 
of the Candrakirti’s Madhymakavatarabhasya it appears that this 
present sitra forms part of the Buddhavatansaka. Janice Dean 
Willis says with regard to this sutra ‘’This passage has been 
commented upon by numerous Buddhist doctors of the 
Mahayana, both Madhyamika and Yogacara, throughout its 
history. The context of this passage at first glance seems 
mainly to be philosophical. In fact the quotation is centred 
within a discussion of the Buddhist theory of ‘‘dependent 
origination” (pratityasamutpada). The standard Madhyamika 
interpretation of the passage is that the phrase does not deny 
external entities, but emphasizes that mere mind (or thought) 
conventially (samurtitas) creates the external entities. On the 
other hand, it is commenly held by Madhyamika theorists as 
well many modern day scholars that for the Yogacara it means 
the denial of all external entities of course, on the face it, an 
idealistic interpretation of this passage does not seem par-_ 
ticularly strange.” As far as meaning, the grammatical 
formation and the concept is concerned, the following obser- 
vation of Thomas A, Kochumuttom are worth quoting. He 
says, ‘The term ‘traidhatukam’ is an adjective ‘belonging to 
the three worlds’* and whereas C.H. Hamilton? regards this 
term as a substantive meaning ‘The three worlds’.” According 
to Kochumuttom this being adjective should qualify a noun 
or nouns, which the reader has to supply. 

Mahayane : The whole of Buddhism is divided into 
Hinayana and Mahayana. What is the meanings of a yana.? It 
may be explained as: (i) yati anena iti, yanam (a vehicle by 
which one goes), (ii) yati asmin iti yanam (a vehicle in which 
people go); this the term ‘Mahayana’ denotes a _ bigger 
vehicle. The main aim of Hinayana was to obtain the arhathood 
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at the level of an individual, which was considered to be a 
selfish approach. The purpose of Mahayana is to obtain the 
_ status of the bodhisattva for all the human beings of the world. 
The term bodhisattva is also sometimes used in conjunction 
with yana in the form of bodhisattvayana. Mahayana is also 
equated with bodhisattvayana. The vehile of bodhisattva (the 
path and the fruit of thereof) is supposed to be bigger because 
this is superior to other Sravakas and yanas. In the Sravakayana 
and other yanas one gets all the defilements removed by 
obtaining the knowledge of pudgalanairitmya (non-substan- 
tiality of a pudgala) but in the bodhisattvayana by obtaining the 
knowledge of pudgalanairatmya and dharmanairatmya (non-sub- 
stantiality of pudgala and dharma, one gets removed the 
ignorance of reality due to passion (kleSavarana) and the 
ignorance of the true nature of consciousness (jfeyavarana). 

Traidhatukam : kamadhatu, rupadhatu and ariipadhatu are 
coliectively designated as traidhatukam. The term ‘dhatu’ 
frequently used in Buddhist philosophy is from skt. root ‘dha’ 

awning ‘to hold’ or to bear,’ thus dhatu meaning ‘holder or 
bearer’. Dhatus are the bases and active agents of the different 
kinds of consciousness. They denote collectively both passive 
_ and active agencies. The passive agencies are the six sense 
organs and the six objects. Because the instruments require 
some active agents, this want is supplied by the six kinds of 
consciousness, e.g., the sense organ of eye is an agency of 
consciousness, it perceives an object; for instance, a chair, the 
chair and the eye are the two passive agencies of our 
consciousness; but the consciousness itself, the caksurvijnana 
is the active agent of our mental operation in this particular 
instance. Therefore, the Buddhist psychologist avers that the 
Six vijnanas are the ‘dhatus’ or the ‘bearers’ of their own 
charactertics. Thus the six sense organs, the six sense objects 
and the six vijnanas make up the eighteen ‘dhatus’. 

The term ‘kamadhatu’ includes the beings which are born 
of egg (andaja), of womb (jarayuja), of moisture (samsvedaja) 
and spontaneous (upapaduka beings). At this very inception, 
the beings of the kamadhatu (except the upapadaka) possess 
only two indriyas, viz., kaya and jivitendriya. But among the 
upapaduka (spontaneous) beings, the prathamakalpikas possess 
six indriyas (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and vitality), gods 
possess seven tndriyas and the hellish beings possess eight 
indriyas. All other indriyas (except the last three indrtyas) 
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appear here gradually. Thus in the karmadhatu only 19 indriyas 
appear. 

In the domain of the ruipadhatu, however, beings have at 
the very inception six indriyas, viz., caksus etc. five sense 
organs and jivita. Other indriyas with the exception of the last 
three pure indriyas together with strindriya, purusendriya, 
duhkha and daurmanasyendriya appear here gradually. 

In the domain of ariipadhatu, again beings have at the 
very inception one are indriya, i.e., jivita. Other seven indriyas. 
viz., Sraddha etc., five moral indriyas together with manas and 
upeksa appear here gradually. Cf. 


arreaate fecat word Sarg hares 

Gea a fearacreadi qa ata sfa a | 
aalfatara Heat fasar sae | 

qa Wat Wa aerate A Aa AI 
arrgret fact & aaa Arras: | 
“VS Al Ua Ae al VS VUYHAM I 
PUTAS aTeey Sitfard AA: | 

sya Va Vase HY ey Aae at 1 
HAI Teak FA waa usT a | 
aafaeerrera: waresra hada: 11” 


Citta : In the Yogacara / Vijnanavada system of philosophy 


4. Abhidharmakosa, 2. 12-16, ed, Dwarkadass Shastri, Varanasi, 1987, 
pp. 160-168. . | | 
(i) See also Sphutarthavyakhya on Abhidharmakosa 2.12 16, pp. 161— 170. 
for riipadhatu and kamadhatu, 
(ii) Also see for riipadhatu and kamadhatu, Arthaviniscayasutra, ed. Samtani, 
N.H. Patna, 1971, pp.92 and 173. 
(iii) All see for kamadhatu, Abhidharmadipa Jaini, P.S. Patna, 1977, pp.17, 
84, 91, 139, 146, 245, 302, 343, 363, 374 and 406. 
(iv) Cf. also for ariipadhatu, Abhidharmakoga, 3.3, p.383: 
saree: Sra wafer: | 
Cf. Sphutarathabhasya on it: Ibid. p.383, 
7 weft ett carted 1 srdtararnfaraeton fe eat seereant ef Frat 
(v) Cf. Guenther, Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhidharma, Delhi, 1974, 
pp. 126-127. 
(In this world of our experience there are things and events which do 
not fit the discursive mode of linguistic expression which involves space _ 
and time, and which nevertheless are factors to be taken into account). 
For a detailed study of ariipya, see Guenther, Ibid. pp.126-134. 
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three terms viz., citta, manas, vijnana and vijhapti are used as 
synonyms. The Buddhist philosophers believe citta@ (mind) to 
be the fundamental and ultimate factor and they treat it as a 
governing indriya which predominates over all objects (dhar- 
mas) including sense organs, their objects and all other 
indriyas. It may be pointed out that what Vasubandhu wants 
to convey is that in his system of Yogacara / Vijnanavada the 
term ‘citta’ is always to be understood in colloboration with 
three caittasika (mental states). Here three the citfa (mind) and 
caittasika. (mental states) belonging to the three wolds are all 
mere representations of consciousness. What is the purpose 
of using ‘matra’ alongwith citta in the commentary by 
Vasubandhu ? According to him the term ‘matra is used here 
for exclusion of the external objects. Besides the term ‘matra’ 
used in the commentary another word, ‘artha’ is also used. 
Normally ‘artha’ devotes an object existing in the mundane 
world. Coming to the term ‘citta matram' it should be noted 
that from its various usages both in the Yogacara and 
Madhyamika. works it appears to be associated with purely 
philosophical and theoretical speculation and also with the 
spiritual and meditative practice. So we should ‘always be 
careful with regard to its changing context. Janice Dean Willis 
observes in the regard, ‘There is perhaps no term more 
misunderstood and misinterpreted in the whole of Yogacara 
scholarship than cittamatra. Viewed as at once making the 
most’ characterictic feature of the school’s philosophical 
doctrine and as, in fact, naming its ontological absolute, this 
term has come to represent for most scholars the very hall 
mark of the school. Its literal translation as ‘‘mind only” is 
misleading, implying as it does an absolute idealism. Such a 
translation is especially mistaken with reference to Asanga’s 
works, since for him the term lacks this absolute connotation. 
Cittamatra, throughout the early Yogacara, should more proper- 
ly be rendered as “just thought” or “merely thought” and 
seen more appropriately as functioning within the realm of 
discourse concerned primarily with meditative experience, 
that is, within-discourse about spiritual practice as opposed to 
strictly philosophical theory. (The reader will remember that 
the earliest name of the school, Yogacara, was intended to 
emphasize the primary importance of meditative technique as 
means of gaining an unimpeded view of ultimate reality). 
Cittamatra is undoubtedly one of the most complex and 
difficult terms to get a handle on, for a number of reasons. 
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It is an important term in Mahayana Buddhism as a whole 
and so occurs in both Yogacara and Madhyamika works. It occurs 
with differing meanings in various of the Mahayana sutras which 
are said to serve as a specific scriptual authorities for the 
Yogacara school. It is used in different contexts, and with 
different intent in what I have called the “early” and ‘later” 
Yogacara. And finally, even within the “early” Yogacara, i.e., 
within the works of Asanga and Vasubandhu cittamatra (and 
its companion term vijnaptimatra) seems to have had at least 
three distinct, intentional uses, depending upon whether, 
those doctors were addressing themselves to (i) technical 
information concerning the meditative experience per se, that 
is, to specific meditative contexts and practice; (2) common 
sense, prescriptive advice for ordinary beings overly attached 
to materiality (where it may be said to have had “a provisional 
meaning”, making a sort of intermediate stage in terms of 
general practice); or (3) the philosophical analysis and descrip- 
tion of the cause of ordinary beings’ suffering. It is here that 
we find the Yogacara’s important epistemological point that in 
every ordinary cognition, what is cognized is not an accurate 
portryal of an object existing outside the mind but merely an 
object like mental image (vijfaptimatra) of that; only a 
“conceptionalized” object, one that is solely the product of 
constructive imagination. 

However, because of the overriding importance of the 
term citta matra, an attempt must be made to look at its usages 
at least within the context of some early Mahayana sutras, and 
the commentarial works of the early Yogacara. In so doings 
we must remain constantly mindful of the changing contexts 
for the term, i.e., whether it is found in contexts related more 
so purely philosophical and theoretical speculation or in those 
associated primainly with spiritual and meditative practice.” 

In order to fully understand what is implied by the usage 
of the ‘matra’ and ‘artha’; it is essential to understand the 
process of knowing the reality in Buddhist philosophy and 
more so in the Yogacara / Vijnanavada. Before going deeper 
into the process, we should first of ail visualize that an ‘artha’ 
i.e., an external object of the empirical world has two different 
images viz., (i) perceptnal image and (ii) the conceptual image. 
The perceptual image projects before over eyes the exact 


5. Willis, Janice Dean, On Knowing Reality pp.24-26. 
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dimensional picture of the object of the external world. There 
is another image which is known as the conceptual image. It 
may be pointed out that practically for all the schools of 
Buddhist philosophy the conceptual image is of utmost 
importance as for as the question of knowing the reality is 
concerned. In the earlier schools of Buddhist philosophy, i.e. 
the Sarvastivadins, the Sautrantikas were primainly concerned 
with the perceptual image of the object existing in the 
mundane world. For the later schools of Buddhist philosophy 
i.e. Madhyamika and the Vijnanavada, it was the conceptual 
image which was of prime importance to them. What is the 
relation between the perceptual and the conceptual image ? 
Normally it is presumed that there is one-to-one corespon- 
dence between the perceptual and the conceptual image. Here 
in the context the word ‘artha’ denotes an external object of 
the world. In other words we may say that this is truly a 
realism for the earlier schools of thought of Buddhism but the 
later schools of thought of Buddhism denied the perceptual 
image, i.e. the ‘artha’ of the external world. Vasubandhu’s 
major stress is only concerned with the conceptual image 
which is consciousness only. 

It is very interesting in this connection to know how the 
process of perceptual and conceptual image works through 
consciousness. Both these images come into existence by 
means of consciousness only. Herbert V. Guenther says, 
“Since the process of becoming conscious is not merely a 
reaction process to the object stimuli but is also a most active 
process, one in which the sensed material is used for 
perceiving, or what amounts to the same, where meaning 
accrues to forms, though this dual presentation of sensed 
forms and given meanings is due only to the limitation of 
language with its linear successive order of words, while 
actually seeing, hearing and so on are themselves process of 
formulation, we are now able to appreciate the statement 
concerning the simultaniety of sensation and formation.” This 
process is very nicely illustrated in the Afthaéalini’ thus : 
“Each object makes its way (into consciousness) by way of 
two doors. Thus a visible object simultaneously with stimulat- 
ing the sensitivity of the eye apppears at the manas 


6. Guenther, Herbert V., Philosophy and Psychology in the Abbidharma, p.27. 
7. Afthasalint, Cittopadakandam Padabhajaniyavanna, ed. Ram Shankar Tripathi 
Varavasi, 1989, p.141. 
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(manodvare) . The meaning is that the visible object is the 
irremissible condition for the activation of the unconscious 
(i.e., of the latent image or deposit of former similar 
experiences). The process in respect of an audible, olfactory, 
gustatory, and tactile object is exactly the same (as in respect 
to a visible object). (This process may be illustrated by a 
similie). Just as a bird flying through the air and alighting on 
top of a tree touches a branch of the tree and its shadow 
strikes on the ground, the touching of the branch and the 
spreading of the shadow on the ground taking place simul- 
taneously, so also the stimulation of the sensitivity of the eye 
by the visible object and its appearance at the subjective factor 
(manas) by virtue of its ability to activate the (latest image of 
the object in the ) unconscious takes place simultaneously. 
After that, the image having been selected from the uncon- 
scious continuum immediately after the process first 
described, and having started with attention and ended with 
judgement as to the visible object, a conscious perception with 
respect to any aspect among the visible objects as its objects 
comes into existence.” Yuichi Kajiyama observes in connection 
with the perception of an external object, ‘“When we are 
perceiving an external object, say a book, or when we are 
thinking of an idea, we are usually not conscious of the 
division of that cognition into these elements. The world of 
cognition appears at first as an unseparable whole, and it is 
only through our logical reflection that it is divided into the 
three. This is the view of the Santrantikas. The Sarvastivada 
philosopher, however, does not believe in the reality of the 
whole. What is real to him is only the three components parts 
i.e., the instrument of cognition; the object, and conscious- 
ness. In the case of visual perception, for example, the eyes, 
the colour, and consciousness or understanding of what is 
seen are realities but visual perception as a whole is not. In 
the case of cognition of an idea the mind is an insutrument, 
the idea an object, and consciousness as subject are admitted 
as real, but not the cognition as a whole. In this case we have 
to note that the mind as an organ is actually the mind at the 
preceding moment (manas) and that consciousness is the mind 
at present moment (Vijnana).”” 


8. Kajiyama, Yuichi, Buddhist Thought and Asian Civilisation, Realsim of 
the Sarvastivada school’ (Essays in j icnour of Herbert V. Guenther on 
his sixtienth Birthday). ed. Leste 5. Kawamura & Keith Scott. Dharma 
Publishing, California, 1977, 5.115. 
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Vasubandhu is trying to say here that what is taken to 
be subjects and objects of knowlecige are only transformations 
or representation of consciousness. Kochumuttom says, 
“‘What Vasubandhu is trying to show is not that the universe 
is ‘representation only’ brit that what are taken to be the 
objects of experience are ‘representation only’. In short 
VimSatika is polemics not against realism, but against the 
realistic theory of knowledge.” 


ferred ae aaa, 
aa faeces rea aeestay ig it 
— opfsreent ATrea | 


“On account of the appearances of non-existent objects, 
it-is. all. mere consciousness only, just like hairs, moons etc., 
(which do not exist in. eye to. aman i a | cataract Ava his 
aye), ; Cie Ga 3 . 2a 

. (Hence) no external : oh exists.’ Pts 

“What follows now: is: an: interesting debate between: one | 
ak of thought,. which. believes in the reality of the objects - 
existing in the world and the YogacaralVijnanavada school ‘of 
thought of.. Buddhist ‘philosophy.’ The earlier schools: like » 
Sarvastivadins and: Sautrantikas had believed in the reality-of - 
the external. objects existing:in the. world. As time-passed on, 
the argument in favour of the external objects being the reality: 
was: altogether. given up in’ favour: of: the consciousness. 
(vijnapti). being the only: reality. This position: was basically © 
held up.by the Yogacara/Vijnanavada school, -which went to - 
such. an-extent: of visualising some. imaginary: objects: being» 
visible toa man suffering from cataract in-his eyes. In such 
circumstances he:sees.more than one hair in place of a-single:: 
hair and.many. moons in. place. ‘of one moon. -That-is, the 
objects experienced by such a man do not correspond to 
extra-miental realities. His experience thus suggests that there 
could be -experiences. -having no. one-to-one correspondence 
with extra mental objects, which makes. a. case. for 
Vasubandhu’s position. Thus finally it had been established 
by the Vijna@navada school of thought'that such an object (artha) 
does not exist. It may also be understood that the Vijnanavada 
school of shone ala that not ik the external objects 


9. Kochumuttom, op.cit., p.164. 
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are unreal; but colours like black, blue and yellow are nothing 
in themselves but mere projections or representations of 
consciousness (vijnapti) only. This discussion is further carried 
on also in the karikas 11-15 where an elaborate discussion 
takes place whether the form (or colour) is contained in an 
atom or group of atoms. We shall discuss this in greater details 
when we come to these karikas. 


3a UT — 
ate fasrfacarat fraay eereprerat: | 
Waterss Ba peatHa ATi zt 


“If the consciousness is without (extra-mental) objects; 
then there would no regulation with regard to space and time, 
there would be the non-observation of regulation of the 
moment series and there would be no determination of actions 
prompted (by a particular experience).” 

As it has already been pointed out earlier in this context 
that there is a continuous debate between (i) one school of 
thought, which believes in the reality of the objects existing . 
in the mundane world, and (ii) the Yogacara/Vijnanavada school 
of thought, which denies the reality of the external objects 
existing in the mundane world and rather believes that the 
external objects are without any reality and are merely mental 
projections or representation of consciousness (vijfapti) only. 
As the debate progresses in details, the first school of thought 
puts its firm objections against the arguments of 
YogaciralVijnanavada school of thought. We can say that 
Vasubandhu himself presuming the likelihood of the counter 
arguments being put forth by the opponents, offers the 
answers to all the arguments of the opponents. 


faym waft 2? afe faa woreda warfe- 
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Tada | wa wT ee Hafae sed 7 aeaT | 
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fread, Ta deat faa, eadRoracarq TRA 

a feaa, aoa weet feat, dene sate 

aweareasas: Gara: peafHat aa aT | 

“What is being said? If a consciousness of form etc., 
arises even without the (corresponding) external objects like 
form etc., not from the form of an object; why the conscious- 
ness is not produced everywhere but only at a particular place? 
This consciousness is produced only at that (very particular) 
place sometimes and not always. The consciousness occurs 
in the stream of all present at those places and at all times, 
not just in the stream of a single person. For example, the 
impression of hair etc., appears in the stream of the people 
ridden with cataract, and not (in the stream of others). How 
is it that hairs, flies etc., are seen only by the people ridden 
with cataract in their eyes); and no action is performed by 
hairs, flies etc., (seen by the people ridden with cataract in 
their eyes); while it is that (that) by others (some) action is 
not performed. Food, drink, clothes, poison, weapon etc., 
(seen) in a dream do not function; while it is not that (that) 
by others (not seen in a dream) action is not performed. The 
city of Gandharva does not function like a city on account of 
being non-existent; while it is not that (that) by others (cities) 
action is not performed. Therefore, the absence of an object, 
the regulation of space and time, the non observance of the 
regulation of moment series and functional viability 
(krtyakriya) do not hold good. ‘as 
In the above lines Vasubandhu is trying to defend his 

thesis that consciousness is the only reality of the different 
external objects existing in the world, i.e., there cannot be 
any corresponding relation between the perceptual and the 
conceptual image. All the objects of the world are existing in 
perceptual form but it is only their conceptual image which. 
is considered as consciousness (vijnapti) and that is only real. 
To this thesis, four different objections are raised by the 
opponents, who hold that the external objects are the true 
reality. They (opponents) are raising four possible objections 


10. Cf. Krtyakriya for its English translation, (i) Kochumuttom translates this 
as fixed ways of their functioning (Thomas A. Kochumuttom, op.cit.,. 
p.261); (ii) Kalupahana translates this as ‘fruitful activity’ (David. j. 
Kalapahana, Buddhist Philosophy A Historical Analysis, Hawaii, 
Honululu, 1976, p.142). 
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with regard to the regulation of : 
(i) place 
(11) time 
(iii) non-observance of the regulation of momerm. series and 
(iv) functional viability (krtyakriya). 

Now let us consider these objections raised by the 
opponents in details. Normally an experience is determined 
by the place anu time when, the object is given; it is not, 
however, determined with regaru to the individual enjoying 
it, in the sense that everybody present at that place and time 
inevitably has that experience. Alongwith it is also presumed 
that a particular experience always prompts the same sort of 
actions. All this is so, it is argued, because the same 
experience corresponds to extra-mental objects. On the con- 
trary, if such correspondence between experience and objects, 
is desired, then an experience might happen at any place and 
time, but not necessarily to everybody; again an experience 
invariably leads to an action in correspondence with the nature 
of its object, which would not happen if the experience did 
not correspond with the object. 

- Non-observance of the regulation of the moment series: 
Generally it is believed that blueness or yellowness of an 
object is visible to all people present where the object is 
placed. If knowledge of blueness or yellowness is not 
dependent upon the external object and the observer gets the 
impression of blueness or yellowness in his moment series 
and that blueness or yellowness should not be visible to all 
those present there. Just like the appearance to more than 
one hair in place of one hair is visible only to-a man ridden 
with a cataract in his eye and not to those (i.e., having the 
normal vision). Similarly in whose stream, i.e., moment series 
the cause of the impression of blueness or yellowness is 
present, only such a man should get the blue or yellow form 
and not others. But the normal practice in the mundane world 
is that wherever and a. any time when the impression of 
blaeness of yellowness is created, all the persons present over 
there and at that moment shall have the impression of blue 
or yellowness in the normal manner. If the external blueness 
or yellowness is not there; then there would not be this 
non-observance of the regulation of the i:iicment series. Here 
in this particular context the principle of non-observance of 
the regulation of the moment series means not to be present 
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in the moment series of all but to present specially in the 
moment series of a fixed or a special type of moment series. 

(iv) Functional viability (krtyakriya): Here the opponents, 
who hold that external object is real, are raising another very 
strong objection against the Yogacara/Vijnanavadins by pointing 
out to the absence of the functional viability (krtyakriya). Here 
the opponents’ argument of absence of functional viability 
(krtyakriya) has been further split into three sub-divisions, i.e., 
(a) false impressions created among the persons ridden with 
cataract in their eyes (Cf. Gar afaftern Gar. a dears 
fad (b) false impressions of a dream (Cf. 

afe...4a a dear faaa and (c) false im- 
pressions regarding the gandharva city etc. (Cf. 731d 
1 det fea ) 

(a) Among the above mentioned three sub-divisions of 
the functional viability (krtyakriya), we take the first one i.e., 
false impression created among the persons ridden with 
cataract in their eyes. In this case, it is presumed that if the 
knowledge (of an object) is not dependent upon the external 
object, and the knowledge (consciousness) itself is manifested 
in the form of an external object; then all the functions or 
actions (of an object) will be mere manifestations only. In 
such a situation, the things such as hairs, flies etc., seen by 
persons ridden with cataract in their eyes, must also function, 
but this does not happen. Contrary to this all such things as 
hairs flies etc., seen by the people of clear vision do perform 
their respective functions. 

(b) Even if the external object is not truly real, then in 
such a situation the things such as food drink, clothes, poison 
and weapons seen in a dream should perform their respective 
functions; but this really does not happen. Contrary to this, 
all such things in the waking stage do perform their respective 
functions. 

(c) Even if the external object is not truly real, then the 
Gandharva city (city created by a magician in the sky) should 
be able to perform its normal functions; but this really does 
not happen. Contrary to this, all cities different from the 
Gandharva city perform their respective functions. 

From all the three examples it is quite clear that from 
the three false impressions mentioned above in the three 
different cases no functional viability (krtyakriya) is possible 
(i.e., the things seen in different cases do not perform their 
functions); similarly in the waking stages also these things. 
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fail to perform any viable actions (when the external object 
is not accepted as truly real). | | 
Thus concluding their arguments against the 
YogacaralVijnanavadins, the opponents, who hold the view that 
the external object is real, again argue that when the external 
objects are not accepted as truly real (i) regulation of place, 
(ii) regulation of time, (iii) non-observance of the regulation 
of the moment series and (iv) functional viability (krtyakriya) 
would not be possible. And they (opponents) argue that the 
Yogacira/Vijnanavadins must accept the external object as truly 


real, | 
qT aq asad | FEM, exnfefaan: fas: tana. 
tan ea cava. | He aad, cay farstyg safaea 


2u1 fafae TrRemeedigqeses cea, A ada | a 
a 2st mead erad, a Uderefata fas faaseta 
SMH TTA: | 

“No, the objection does not hold good because, the 
regulation of place and time etc., is established as in a dream, 
(The term svapna eva) like a dream means as if in a dream. 
How is it (that) in a dream without (corresponding external) 
objects, the things like city, garden, ladies and men are seen, 
(and they are seen) not everywhere. They are seen at (that 
very) place sometimes only (so even without the (external) 
objects the regulations of place and time, not being univer- 
salised are established.” _ 

In the above lines, the author of Vijnaptimatratasiddhi tries 
to meet the objections raised by the believers in the external 
object’s reality. Vasubandhu observes that the dream of certain 
objects occur only at certain places, and that too, at certain 
times. Thus, the dream experience too, even though it does 
not correspond to extra mental objects, is determined by space 
and time. When in dream a city is seen at a particular place, 
_ then this is seen only in a fixed duration of time only. It is 
not that the city is seen at all times. This only proves that 
though in a dream there is no external object, the regulations 
of place and time are to be observed there also. 


wera TA: 
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“Again as in the case of (the experience) of the ghosts, 
the nom-observance of the regulation of the moment series 
stands proved. The term: “‘pretavat” means like the ghosts. 
How is the analogy proved? (This analogy) is proved by the 
sight of pus river etc., by all of them. Pus river means a river 
full of pus just as ghrta-ghata means a jug full of ghee. The 
ghosts, who have the similar matured seeds - all of them see 
the pus river, and not one of them (sees the pus river). Just 
as the river full of pus, there are also the rivers full of urine, 
excrement etc., and the places inhabited by the people 
_weilding spears and swords - by the inclusion of the word 
“adi” is meant this. Thus, the non-observance of the regulation | 
of the moment series of the consciousness, even if there are 
no (corresponding external) objects existing, is proved.” 

Here in the present context Vasubandhu brings in the 
examples of the ghosts in order to prove the non-observance 
of the regulation of the moment series of consciousness even 
if there being no corresponding external objects. Accordingly 
the non-observance of the regulation of the moment series 
(santananiyama) of consciousness is proved in respect of the 
experience of other beings. It is normally believed that all the 
ghosts go the hell after the maturity of their deeds (done in 
this world). Vasubandhu suggests that all the ghosts, when 
they go to the hell, visualise a river full of pus, even though 
the fact being that there is not even a drop of pus, what to 
talk of a river of pus etc., but on account of their own bad 
deeds they have the projection of a river full of pus and they 
visualise many other problems connected with such a situa- 
tion.. This projection of the river full of pus is visualised by 
everybody present in the hell. Not only that, Vasubandhu 
explains further that these ghosts see also urine and excrement 
etc., in the river full of pus. It is also that not any one sees 
them but all of them see them alike. Vasubandhu says that 
some of the ghosts even see persons wielding swords and 
lances protecting the river of pus. All the objects are seen by 
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all the ghosts in the hell i.e., at that time and at that place 
all the ghosts situated in the hell see all these objects. Thus 
‘Vasubandhu concluding his arguments in favour of ‘non-ob- 
servance of the regulation of the moment series of the 
consciousness says that this is proved even if no external 
objects corresponding to the river etc., being present over 
there. The author of ViméSatika has thus refuted all the four 
major objections e.g., (i) regulation .of place, (ii) regulation of 
time, (ili) non-observance of the regulation of the ‘moment 
series (santananiyama) and (iv) functional viability (krtyakriya) 
put by the opponents, who believe:in'the reality of the external 
of the world. 


MHA A: |: 

way foatata afedery | aeefya aca) wei 
Tas? 

HER CAMAT I 1 

a 

Fras fawn, waarraraandarrms aes ata 

‘safe Dec, waar a aeera, teased fos, 


“(All the previously mentioned four factors) - ‘as in the 
case of hell (again). The term ‘siddham’ should be interpreted 
as known. ‘Narakavat’ means as if the hells (‘narakesu.tva’). 
How the four factors are proved? There in the sight of the 
infernal guards etc., and in the torments by them (all the 
above mentioned four factors are proved). Just as in the hell 
the sight of the infernal guards, experienced by the hell-in- 
habitants proves the regulation of place and time etc., includes 
similar sights of dogs, birds and coming and going of the 
iron-mountains. They are seen by all and not merely by one. 
The torments (being inflicted) upon the hell-inhabitants by 
the infernal guards are proved. Even though there being no 
infernal guards etc., all these experiences by the inhabitants 
of the hells are proved owing to their own matured (seeds 
of) deeds of the same kind. Thus at other places also all these 
four: (i) regulation of place, (ii) regulation of time, (iii) 
non-observance of the regulation of the moment series..and 
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(iv) functional viability (krtyakriya) should be known as 
proved.” 

It should be understood that uptil now different examples 
were being given by Vasubandhu in order to meet .he various 
objections raised by his opponents (i.e., Sautrantikas and the 
Vaibhasikas), but now an effort is being made collectively to 
meet all the four objections by one example of the hell. Just 
as in the case of the hell these four: (i) regulation of place, 
(ii) regulation of time, (iii) non-observance of the regulation 
of the moment series and (iv). functional viability (krtyakriya) 
are proved, similarly in the case of the wordly behaviour also 
tne above mentioned four factors are proved to be true even 
though there being no external objects present corresponding 
to them. To prove this point, the allied implications of the 
four cases are to be considered in details in the following 
lines. 

First of all in the case of the hell one has to imagine the 
two categories of people in the hell; (i) the infernal guards, 
who happen to be there and (ii) the human beings (naraka or 
preta) who go the hell on the maturity of their bad deeds done 
in the previous births. In such a situation, when the human 
beings go the hell, they not only see or visualise the presence 
of the infernal guards, but they also happen to see big iron 
made frying pans and other weapons by which the infernal 
guards appear’ to torment the hell inhabitants (i.e., human 
beings who go there after death). By this i.e., the external 
infernal guards not being there, the regulation of place is 
proved. Similarly these things are visible to all the inhabitants 
of the hell present over there only at that very particular time, 
and not always-this also proves the regulation of time because 
of external objects not being present over there. In the 
commentary Vasubandhu has used the word ‘adi’ (etc.,). By 
this word ‘adi’ (etc.,) are also meant such things viz., dogs, 
birds, iron-made mountains and their coming and: going. 
Vasubandhu here means to say that the hell inhabitants also 
visualise these objects there in the hell. Now, it should be 
noted in the present context that the above mentioned objects 
like dogs etc., are projections in the moment series of the 
beings present over there, it is not that they appear there in 
anybody’s special case only. This basically proves the non- 
observance of the regulation of the moment series: The allied 
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implications of the four above discussed cases can be sum- 
marised as below: 


(i) the infernal guards are only imaginary beings, however, 


' (ii) their experience by the inhabitants of the hell is spatially 
and temporally restricted to hell, 


(iii) this experience is shared by all the inhabitants, and 
therefore, is not determined with regard to individuals 
and 


(iv) this experience also produces fixed results, viz., tor- 
ments. Thus the experience in hell refutes all the 
objections raised by Vasubandhu’s opponents who 
believe in the reality of the external objects. 


fe UF: SRY ACHAHTE! UW VAT ATAaT Acar 
wag 2 sar | oa fe AF ARH aa, aaa We 
Swmrefaagaear Wet ada ‘Sa ART: FA 
ALGAE: / Sit SATE FCAT | TAT TATA aay 
FW Aaah FIT Aa ATL TSS Ts TATA, 
sara YaTaaes:, Ha dA WH adagq: 
STARA AT ARH Hd: GATE: ? 

“Again, what is the reason that beings like the infernal 
guards, dogs and birds are not treated as existent? Because 
this is inappropriate. They (infernal guards, dogs and birds) 
cannot be treated as some of the hell-inhabitants (who are 
condemned to hell); (because) on account of not experiencing 
the sufferings of hell in a similar way. Tormenting each other, 
‘These are hell-inhabitants; these are the infernal guards - this 
arrangement will not be (possible). Being of equal forms (or 
appearance), measures and strength, how could there be any 
fear (among them) tormenting each other. Being unable to 
bear the heat of the flaming iron-like ground; how there (they) 
could torment others? How can be any possibility of the 
non-helt beings there in the hells?” 

In the present context Vasubandhu alludes to the views 
of the Vaibhasikas who hold that dogs and birds etc., present 
in the hell are human beings. They do not accept them to be 
the mental projections. According to them all these infernal 
guards etc., do not have any entity as human beings outside 
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the scope of consciousness. Therefore, they raise here a 
question as to why infernal guards, the dogs and birds situated 
in the hells should not be treated as human being. They argue 
that these are definitely human beings because in appearance 
they look like human beings." 

They make gestures like other human beings and also 
talk like them. From their bodily gestures and other actions, 
it can be inferred that they have also a stream of conscious- 
ness. If the appearance of the infernal guards etc., is 
imaginary, then the other human beings may be also proved 
to be imaginary. To this objection raised by the Vaibhasikas 
Vasubandhu says that the infernal guards, dogs and birds 
etc., cannot be the human beings and he explains his view 
point in details which are given below. Assuming as if they 
are human beings of the hell, then they should also feel the 
torments of the hell like others (like preta etc., who are 
condemned to hell). They do not feel the pain of the torments 

we hell but on the other hand it is they who inflict injuries 
on others, i.e., when they torture others, they themselves | 
never feel those tortures. And there is none in the hell to 
torture the infernal guards. Moreover, the bodily gestures and 
speech etc., which appear in the infernal guards to the hell 
inhabitants, they do not appear on account of their (infernal 
guards) stream of consciousness, but they appear to the hell 
inhabitants on account of the maturity of their own bad deeds 
performed in the previous births. Normally we get frightened 
on seeing a ferocious animal like lion etc., painted in a picture 
and we feel as if they are pouncing upon us, they appear to 
us to be live but this does not happen because they do not 
have any stream of consciousness of their own. Here the 
Vaibhasikas further argue that the hell inhabitants torture each 
others. Thus the infernal guards (i.e., tormentors) are the 
beings of the hell, and those, who are being tormented, are 
also the beings of the hell; but among them the tormentors 
are termed as infernal guards (narakapalas). To this 
Vasubandhu replies that those, who are tormenting each 
other, among them such 4 situation cannot be imagined in 
which ‘these beings are the infernal guards and those are 


11. Cf. For infernal guards, dogs, Bodhicaryavatara, 10.11, ed. Dwarkadass 
Shastri, Varanasi, 1988, p.427: 
WRT: VITSTRNLE GIVEN: APTATLTINT: | 
ert: cred era gees seq dea Wa 
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inhabitants of the hell’ - because those, who are the infernal 
guards-, are full of misery and those inhabitants are also full 
of misery; thus there being no difference in the feeling of pain 
among both of them. In such a situation a question arises as 
to who should be called the infernal guards and who should 
be designated as the hell inhabitants. Moreover, if the infernal 
guards are also the hell inhabitants like others, then both i.e., 
the infernal guards and the hell inhabitants will be of same 
form, measure and of equal strength. It is usually said about 
the hell that those sinners, who are condemned to hell, when 
they see before them very powerful ferocious and fearful 
guards, become very terrified and start trembling on their 
sight. In such a situation they even try to run away from 
there but on finding complete darkness they are unable to 
run from there. In order to prove that the condemned sinners 
of the hell and the infernal guards both belong to the two 
distinct category, Vasubandhu says that if both of them feel 
the torments of the hell alike; then how these infernal guards 
will be able to inflict such torments on the sinners, when they 
themselves are feeling the agony of the torments. When they 
(the infernal guards) themselves cannot stand on the earth 
burning with heat; how they (infernal guards) can torment 
others (i.e., hell inhabitants - the sinners). In the face of these 
difficulties Vasubandhu argues that the so called infernal 
guards are mere psychological projections of the conscious- 
ness of the hell inhabitants. 


HY aad fate caothara ? wa ALY 
eriatafas — | | 

“How indeed are the animals born in heaven? The 
animals, ghosts, infernal guards etc., are also born in the hell 
in the same manner.” 

In the present controversy as to what is the relation 
between the infernal guards and the condemned sinners of 
the hell the Vaibhasikas are raising a point. How it is possible 
that the animals can take birth in the hell besides the infernal 
guards and the condemned sinners. They (Vaibhasikas) are 
asking how the non-hell beings can be born in the hell. To 
them Vasubandhu puts a counter. question: how are the 
animals born in the heaven? People say that in the heaven 
besides the gods there are many things viz., the Airavata 
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elephant, goose, swam and parrots.etc. Vasubandhu:says that 
if the animals can possibly be found (or can take birth) in the 
heaven; how they cannot be similarly in‘the heaven; how they 
cannot similarly ‘be ‘born in ‘the hell. Thus the presence of 
dogs, birds and other animals is fully justified in the hell 
‘besides the infernal ;guards and the hell habitants. 


fate Vara: Cal Ga A ACH Te | 

a Wart ade Sea ATA Ty 

a fe rte: eet esvahe, a Tecieaga- 
a AHN A SS Wear, Tea a fare 
PSTat GA VAAL | 


“Animals are ‘born in the heaven; they are not born in 
the hell in a similar way. The infernal guards are not born in 
the hell (because) they donot experience the myseries of hell. 
The animals, who are born in the heaven, enjoy the pleasure 
accruing from the deeds due to which they are born there. 
They are the enjoyers of the pleasure of that region. The 
infernal guards do not experience the infernal feelings. 
Therefore, neither the birth of animals nor of infernal guards 
(in the hell) is appropriate.” 

Here Vasubandhu intends to make a distinction between 
the people, who go to the heaven on account of their good 
deeds on the one side and the sinners condemned to he hell 
on other side. This distinction can be understood in che 
following way..Normally the position is like this that beings 
of a particular region experience the pleasures and pains of 
that region, e.g., when a citizen of a country goes to another 
country; then he not only fully enjoys the pleasures of social 
and cultural activities of that country but he is bound to enjoy 
the beauties of pleasure-groves, garden rivers, mountains and 
the seasons of that country along with the pleasures and the 
pains associated with them. Accordingly the animals are born 
in the heaven provided they deserve this by their good deeds. 
However, the infernal guards do not deserve the hell, through 
their deeds, for in that case they would be both in the same 
boat as those condemned to hell, and, therefore, would not 
be tormentors. Now, the opponents want to suggest that they 
are what the hell inhabitants by virtue of their deeds project 
them. This suggestion, too, does not satisfy Vasubandhu. 
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“Then due to the deeds of the hell inhabitants some 
special beings are born, who are of special colour, form, 
measure and strength- these (very special beings) get the 
nomenclatures of infernal guards etc. They transform them- 
selves so as to appear to perform the movement of hand etc. 
in order to create fear. They appear in the form of ram-moun- 
tain-coming and going; in an iron forest (they appear in the 
form of) thorns turning up and down. It is not that they are 
nor born at all.” 

In the above context Vasubandhu is stating the 
opponent's (i.e., Sautrantika) point of view saying that accord- 
ing to them all these hell inhabitants etc., condemned to hell 
are Mahabhitas and are born on account of their deeds. But 
this view is not acceptable to Vasubandhu who holds that 
they are transformations of the hell inhabitants. 


ate ATHHR aA WATT GSTSTETET | 
ssaq ufrormal fe fasraea Asaqa i & 
Tats Head | 


“If the (special) beings can be born from their (i.e., hell 
inhabitants) deeds and they are supposed to be the transfor- 
mations, then why not recognise them as transformations of 
their consciousness? 

Why not they are recognised (as) the transformations of 
consciousness issuing from their deeds? Why are they im- 
agined as special beings?” 

Here Vasubandhu is presenting a difficulty faced by the 
Sautrantikas who say that the object associated with the 
consciousness of the hell inhabitants (objects like burning 
earth, iron-mountain etc.,) are the true realities outside the 
realm of consciousness. They are produced out of the deeds 
of the hell inhabitants just as in the human world the 
consciousness of mountain trees etc., are produced, but they 
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are not produced without the external real objects. Therefore, 
according to the Sautrantikas the mountain and trees etc., are 
the real objects. Vasubandhu finds an additional difficulty in 
accepting that the infernal guards could be projections of one’s 
own deeds; viz., that such a situation implies that the deeds 
do not produce their fruits in the same place where they were 
done. 


ary a 
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“The impression of a deed is imagined somewhere else; 
and its fruit is imagined elsewhere. Why not recognise the 
fruit where there is the impression? 

That type of birth of special beings and their transfor- 
mations is imagined due to the deeds of hell inhabitants. The 
impression of their deeds is penetrated into their stream of 
consciousness, and nowhere else: why not recognise that 
where there is the impression there itself is the fruit in form 
of transformation? Where there is the no impression, there 
its fruit is not imagined. What is the reason?” 

In the 7th karika Vasubandhu is raising certain objections 
to a theory according to which the impressions generate 
certain fruits-no matter the impressions might exist some 
where else and the fruit thereof might be some where else. 
In other words this was the position taken by the Sautrantikas 
who are raising these objections against Vasubandhu. Here 
the whole discussion centres one important poiont, i.e., as to 
what is the position of the Mahabhitas which appear to the 
hell inhabitants in the hell. According to the Sautrantikas these 
Mahabhutas appear independently and are not born out of the 
deeds of the hell inhabitants. But the position of the 
Vijnanavadins is different and they say that the impression of 
the deeds are embeded in the stream of’ consciousness; 
therefore, the infernal guards and all their actions (like anger 
and tormenting the hell inhabitants) should be placed in the 
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stream of consciousmess and not among the Mahabhitas; 
because at a point of time when there were the deeds. of the 
hel-inhabitants, the Mahabhiutas were not there. Thus when 
and where im the stream of comsciousness that matured 
impression of the deed is present, at that very moment and 
in that very stream the afore-said consciousness should appear 
in the transformations in the form of impressions. But this 
position is not acceptable to the Sautranikas who take these 
Mahabhutas as external objects where there is no impression, 
they accept them there to be fruit of their actions. In brief it 
appears that Vasubandhu is asking the Sautrantikas that what 
is the reason of saying : where there is no impression, why 
its fruit is imagined there. In the other words the position 
could be stated like this that in nowhere in the world the 
seeds put in a field could generate its fruit on the mountain. 


arts: Soy | afe fastrrsa Barfeutayra Gad, 
aq warfewise: det BoraraqarReared waa Are 
TaTe | 


“The scripture is the reason. If the consciousness were 
to appear as form, colour etc., and not the object contained 
in the form and colour, then the existence of the (of 
knowledge) form etc., would not have been stated by the 
Lord.” 

In the present and the following lines Vasubandhu is 
interpreting the theory of bases of knowledge (ayatanas) in his 
own way. As a matter of fact, Vasubandhu is trying to counter 
examine the theory of the Sautrantikas, whose point of view 
is put forth in the above lines. The Sautrantikas are said to be 
real followers of saying of the Lord (Cf. 4 qayarftrat 7 
wren carferst @ atatftst:) 1 The Lord Buddha is said to have 
propounded that there are twelve bases of knowledge; (1) 
caksurayatana, (ii) Srotrayatana (ili) ghranayatana, (iv) jivhyatana, 
(v) kayatana, (vi) manayatana, (vii) rupayatana, (viii) sabdayatana, 
(ix) gandhayatana, (x) rasayatana, (xi) sprastavyayatana and (xi1) 
dharmayatana. According to the Sautratantikas point of view, if 
the consciousness only were to appear in the form of colour 
etc., then there would not hav: en anything present there 
other than the consciousness; ana moreover, why the twelve 
bases of knowledge would have been enumerated in the works 
like the Abhidharmakosa etc. In *.... present situation i.e., in 
the hell the Mahabhittas appear to the hell- inhabitants as a 
distinct entity other than the eye-consciousness of them. It 
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means that these Mahabhitas are there in the hell om account 
of their decisive factor (adhipatiphala) of the hell imhabitants 
and they are not there on account of their maturity of deeds. 
The maturity of the deeds is only where there is the seed of 
the actions. This is not applicable in the case of decisive factor 
(adhipatiphala). They may appear in a different place other than 
that of their seeds. To these views of the opponents i.e., 
Sautrantikas Vasubandhu replies that the Buddha’s statement 
that there are the twelve bases of knowledge (ayatanas), has 
to be understood in such a way that as knowable objects 
(sprastuya etc.,) and the senses (caksus etc.,) they are transfor- 
mations or representations of consciousness, i.e., bases of 
knowledge (ayatanas are the externalisation of the seeds of the 
subjectivity (represented by the sense organs) and objectivity 
(represented by the so called objects). According to him, by 
the bases of knowledge (Zyatanas), the Buddha meant such 
transformations of consciousness. 
STHRIOTATS | 


Tear Saaradmnifercd ae farast uta | 
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“This is not the reason, because the existence of the 
bases of knowledge (such as colour etc.,) was preached by 
(the Lord) for the humble people (disciples) with a hidden 
meaning; just like the being born by metamorphosis was 
stated by him. 

Just as ‘there are beings (apparently) born by 
metamorphosis’ - this has been stated by the Lord as a hidden 
meaning keeping in view the unbroken stream of mind. 

“There is no being-atman or dharmas - all these are 
(caused) with conditions” - this is confirmed by this saying 
(of the Lord). In the same manner the existence of the bases 
of knowledge (such as colour etc.,) has been preached by the 
Lord for the humble people (disciples) with a hidden meaning 
(this saying is to be treated like a hidden meaning).” 

Uptil now the Sautrantikas have been trying their best to 
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prove the reality of the external objects of the empirical world. 
Vasubandhu challenges them by saying that quoting the 
scriptures in this connection does not carry any weight. They 
(opponents) had said that the Lord Buddha had himself 
spoken about the twelve bases of knowledge (a@yatanas quoted 
earlier) in his early discourses to his pupils. Thus according 
to the Sautrantikas the form could be contained in these twelve 
bases of knowledge (a@yatanas). Vasubandhu states that these 
twelve bases of knowledge (ayatanas) were preached by the 
Lord keeping in view the mental acumen of the disciples with 
a hidden meaning (abhiprayavasat). It must be understood that 
the teachings of the Lord are of two categories; (i) direct 
meaning (nitartha = parmarthika) and (ii) hidden meaning or 
an expedient meaning (neyartha = vyavaharika). The former 
preaching i.e., (nitartha) is meant for the higher class of people 
(aryajana) while the latter type of teaching (neyartha) is meant 
for the common masses (prthakjana). 

In the present context the second type of preaching i.e., 
hidden meaning (neyartha) has been referred to here as 
‘abhiprayavasat’. Lord Buddha realising that the ordinary 
people cannot fully comprehend the higher concepts like the 
non-substantiality of dharma and atman (dharmanairatmya and 
pudgalanairatmya), he initially preached twelve bases of 
knowledge (ayatanas). This type of the discourse or preaching 
was liked by the ordinary people and Buddha had realised 
that they would be gradually matured enough in future and 
subsequently will be able to fully understand the significance 
of the higher concepts like the non-substantiality of dharma 
and atman (dharmanairatmya and pudgalanairatmya) and he had 
known that if the ordinary people were initiated to these two 
concepts, then owing to their feeble mind they might 
misinterpret them. Thus realising this situation by his skillful 
means (upayakausala) he preached the reality of the external 
dharmas. As the Lord had preached the bases of knowledge 
(ayatanas), similarly he had also preached the being born by 


12. Cf. Candrakirti’s Prasannapada on MadhyamakaSastra 15.11. p.119: 
(i) ania, ¢ wader sary, Tareas waar 
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(ii) Cf. Sandhinirmocanasiitra 7.5 (Quoted in Candrakirti’s Prasannapada, 
op.cit. p.120: 
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metamorphosis. It may be said that in the early Buddhism 
there was a great deal of discussion. about the life or 
consciousness being present after death or not. As a matter 
of fact this question was even posed to Buddha in a different 
_ context but he maintained his silence in reply to this question 
along with other fourteen irrelevant questions. To quote 
Kalupahana in this connection, “The statement that the 
tathagata gives up the five aggregrates after death and that 
these aggregates are completely destroyed does not mean that 
he exists in a different form, nor that he is completely 
_annihilated. Just as it is impossible to know whether the 
tathagata or the arhat survives death, even so, it is not possible 
_ to know whether he is annihilated after death. if, after dying 
that the tathagata survives death, the Buddha had maintained 
that he is annihilated, he would have been guilty of saying 
something that is not based or depencent on any source of 
knowledge. Hence, the most reasonable way to interpret the 
Buddha’s statement on this problem and not misinterpret him 
would be to say that the state of the arhat after death cannot 
be known by the available means of knowing (pramana). This 
explains the Buddha’s decision to leave these questions 
undeclared (avyakrta). It is in this light only that we should 
interpret the Buddha’s answer to the question raised in the 


_. Suttanipata (1076) : “is the one who had achieved the goal 


annihilated or he is eternally free from illness”? }° It must be 
admitted that these are some of the very difficult questions 
_to be answered and any attempt to find out a suitable answer 
to these questions would be a futile exercise. Kalupahana 
says, ‘And it may be observed here that the Buddha himself, 
for a variety of reasons, refused to answer has been the bane 
of Buddhist scholarship, classical as well as modern”. 

We have explained above as to why the Lord Buddha 
had preached the twelve bases of knowledge (@yatanas) for 
the ordinary people. Now the question arises: why Buddha 
has also spoken about the beings born by metamorphosis 
(upapaduka sattva) ? In order to know the implications of this 
question we have to refer to two important concepts, i.e., 
annihilism (uccedavada) and eternalism (sa$vatavada), which 
were quite prevalent on the Indian philosophical scene when 


13. Kalupahana, David, J., Buddhist Philosophy, A Historical Anata 
Honululu, 1976, p.80. 
14. Ibid. p.85. 
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Buddhism started formulating its own ideas in a proper 
perspective. According to the first view the people in general 
had thought that there was no life process in their earlier lives 
and this would not be even in their future lives. Thus they 
were of the firm belief that there was no past life and there 
would not be any future life (process). In such a situation it 
was supposed that these people would be wanton people 
without caring for the kuSala karman (good action) and akuégala 
action (bad action). In order to satify such a class of people 
and with the intention that these people might follow the 
righteous course, the Lord Buddha spoke to them about the 
. beings born by metamorphosis (upapaduka sattva). The 
upapaduka sattva is a class of beings: in which there is no 
change and for their birth, there is no need of father and 
mother. These beings are born accidently without any cause. 
It must be noted that some of the people liked the idea of 
human beings also coming into existence without any previous 
life process. They did not like the idea that the life-process 
was prevalent in the earlier birth and this would continue in 
the next birth also. Buddha had known the liking of the 
common masses for the non-continuity of the life process in 
the past and future births. He accordingly spoke to them about 
the beings born by metamorphosis (upapaduka sattva). This - 
shows that Buddha had devised a novel idea of preaching 
about the beings born by metamorphosis (upapaduka sattva). 
This was greatly liked by his pupils (vineyajana), who firmly 
believed in annihilism (ucchedavada). By this preaching these 
people knew that the lord was talking about a life process 
which did not exist in the past life and would not take place 
even in the next birth. 

SISATHTOTA: ? 

aa: cacdiore fasfatarrar vad | 
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15. Cf. Abhidharmakosa, 3. 8-9, PP. 401-402: 
aT 
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fey vata ? waufauret faafrad: caatsne, 
aforrafasragrane_ seed, da aera, aafaara a 
ST, TEM Fagard AATHH WTA | 
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SeTAATATS: 


“What is the hidden meaning?, wherefrom its own seed 
a representation of consciousness develops, the sage spoke 
of the two bases of knowledge, the representation in the form 
in which that consciousness appears. 

What is being said? A representation of consciousness 
appears as form - this arises from its own (namely) of the 
seed that is the seed, that representation of consciousness is 
that of the same form. These two i.e., caksurayatna and the 
rupayatana have been respectively spoken by the Lord as (to 
have been born out of that) consciousness. In the same manner 
representation of consciousness appears as an object of touch 
the consciousness itself arises from its maturity of seed. This 
seed and the from in which it appears, are respectively what 
the Lord spoke of as two bases, i.e., body ayatna and the 
touch ayatna repectively this is the (hidden) meaning.” 

Vasubandhu is now explaining the theory of (ayatana). 
bases of knowledge in relation to consciousness and seed. It 
may be understood thus that when the seed is matured 
enough, it gives birth to two different dayatanas, i.e., (i) 
caksurayatana and (ii) rupayatana. These two ayatanas may also 
be designated as : (i) adhyatmika ayatana and (ii) bahya ayatana. 
When the form is manifested in the eye consciousness, the 
two are important, e.g., caksurvijnana and the appearance of 
the form therein. Both of them are transformations of the 
same seed. viz., they both are the transformations of the same 
matured predisposition (vasana). This may be explained in 
another way viz., the matured seed externalises itself through 
the medium of the eye consciousness. This process is repeated 
in the cases of the other sense organs, e.g., a matured seed 
of the body may give rise to two dyatanas, i.e., (i) kayatana 
and (ii) sprasfavya ayatana and this is true of other bases of 
knowledge also. How a consciousness of an object is produced 
with the help of two ayatanas (bases of knowledge), as stated 
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in the karika no.9. This may be understood with help of the 
diagram: 
Diagram 
— Seed (Vasana) Alayavijnana 


Eye (Consciousness) From (Rupa) of the object 
(Caksurayatana) (Rupayatana) 


Both i.e., eye and form (as spoken of the two dyatanas 
in the karika no.9) when combined together form the con- 
sciousness (reality) of the object. 

we Warhroraasry cerfacat AT WMT: ? 
TAT TRAIT van fe 
aa fe @eaart axer ees Ufa | ware fase 
Gadd, Ad wie UR Zest A aasra- sera 
fafecat a yReAUeTewfataet TRI 
UfaRTtT | 

“What again is the purpose of (having) instructed of the 
hidden meaning? | 

Thus one enters the (domain) of non-substantiality of 
this self (pudgala), béing thus instructed the disciples enter 
into the (domain) of non-substantiality of the self (pudgala). 
By the twins (of subject and object) eightfold consciousness 
starts, there is no one as a perceiver and nor a thinker the 
disciples having known thus the non-substantiality of the self 
(pudgala) enter into the (domain) of the non-subatantiality of 
the self (pudgala).” — 

Vasubandhu has already explained earlier that the 
ayatanas (bases of knowledge) representing subjectivity and 
objectivity, are the projections of consciousness. The 
Sautrantikas are questioning the Vijnanavadins: what is purpose 
of instructing about the (ayatanas). Is there any hidden 
meaning in them? As a matter of fact, Vasubandnu is now 
trying hard to hit those who had believed earlier in the 
existence of @ permanent soul or self loosely designated by 
the word pudgala. The believers in the permanent soul or self 
had contended that there is an eternal, permanent soul, which 
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is the perceiver of the form, which is the enjoyer of the 
different objects of this world. It has already been mentioned 
earlier that Buddha had talked about the twelve bases of 
knowledge (ayatanas). The twelve ayatanas may be divided into 
(i) six internal a@yatanas and (ii) six external @yatanas. As far as 
the actual process of consciousness (vijnana) taking place is 
concerned, it has already been explained earlier that the six 
internal sense organs give rise to the six outer @yatanas. There 
were people who had earlier believed that there was an 
eternal, permanent and independent entity known as atman 
(or pudgala) independent of the sense organs, which enjoyed 
different objects of the world. To this Vasubandhu is replying 
that there is not any perceiver or thinker as such (independent 
of the six sense organs). Here Vasubandhu suggests that there 
is no need of accepting any such entity known as atman or 
pudgala,'® because all such activities of perceiving and thinking 
are performed by the sense organs as caksurvijnana etc., (eye 
consciousness). Thus having incorporated all activities con- 
cerning the sense organs and the object under the twelve 
ayatanas, Vasubandhu declares that there is no existence of 
any eternal, permanent and independent atman or pudgala. 
This is known as_ non-substantiality of the self 
(pudgalanairatmya). Thus the ordinary people once having 
realised the futility of the non-substantiality of the self enter 
into domain of non-substantiality of the dharma.’ 


STIS TAT: 
SST TANITA: 
‘sar eta fastearaesrt | Het eee: 
? fasfearatee wsofeatutaaeqaad, a J 
warfare ad: Hiseretia fafecar | 


“Otherwise again, Ly this instruction one enters into the 
(domain) of the non-substantiality of the objects (dharmas). 
(Here) the (term) ‘Otherwise’ means the mere instruction 
about representation of consciousness. How one enters into 
the (domain) of non-substantiality of the objects? Having 
(once) known that there are no objects like colour etc., as 
such; (and) that mere representations of consciousness 


16. Fora detailed discussion on pudgala, see Pudgalaviniscaya, Abhidharmakosa, 
ed. Dwarkadass Shastri, Varanasi, 1987, pp.1187-1234. 
17. For Pudgalanairatmya and Dharmanairatmya, see, supra pp. 24-28 
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produce the appearance of the objects like the colour ete. 
(How one enters into the domain of non-substantiality of the 
objects?”. | 

The whole discussion reveals that there are certain stages 
of realisation at different levels of consciousness. First of all, 
one has to realise the non-substantiality of the self (pudgala- 
nairatmya). Now, the question arises if one can get Niravana 
only by acquiring the knowledge of non-substantiality of the 
self, then what is the utility of instructing the representation 
of consciousness ? Is not mere representation of consciousness 
enough in itself for realizing Nirvana ? Here Vasubandhu 
explains as to what is significance of instructing the repre- 
sentation of consciousness. He asserts that the representation 
of consciousness leads to the non-substantiality of the objects 
(dharmas). The basic teaching of VimSatika is that the conscious- 
ness only is reflected into the external (formal) objects having 
different colours etc. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
existing independently in this empirical world except the 
mind, or consciousness. When one realises this, he enters 
into the domain of non-substantiality of the objects 
(dharmanairatmya). 


afte afé aden eat area, aeta fastrart arena 
wy afe saqtareard ? 
qa eq ade wat aTetea wPreewasn vats, 
sifag | PICT 11 Yo 11 
at arertaren carat oreroreatte uftefeda: a4 
fear wt Ie, A wahrererrerat at 
gern fase sf | | | 


“If therefore, there is no object at all, there is not even 
the representation of consciousness also. (Then) how (the 
theory of mere representation of consciousness) is estab- 
lished ? The entry into the (domain) of the non-substantiality 
of the objects does not at all mean that there is no object 
altogether. But on the contrary (one enters into the domain 
of non-substantiality of the objects) on account of the (absence 
of the) imagined nature (or character) of the object. That nature 
(or character) of the objects as graspable and grasper etc., 
_ which is imagined by the ignorant people, the non-substan- 
tiality of that imagined nature is (really) the non-substantiality 
of the objects (of the knowledge) of the enlightened ones.” 
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In the preceding lines it has been established that the 
non-substantiality of self and object (pudgala and dharma- 
nairatmya) applies only to their imagined nature (kalpitatma). 
This is very useful in understanding Vasubandhu’s view of 
reality. When the Vijnanavadins had talked about the non-sub- 
stantiality of the objects (dharmas): then it occured to those 
who believed in the reality of the external objects, that by 
establishing the non-substantiality of the self, atman or pudgala 
had been proved to be a non-entity. Similarly by this 
non-substantiality of the objects (dharmas) the objects would 
also prove to be a non-entity. Keeping these views in mind 
they (believers in the reality of the external objects) are raising 
these objections to the Vijnanavadins. While talking about the 
non-substantiality of the objects (pudgalanairatmya) 
Vasubandhu speaks of the imagined (kalpita) nature of the 
things. Before going further into other details of the discussion 
it is useful to understand the three concepts i.e., imagined 
(kalpita), dependent (paratantra) and absolute (parinispanna). In 
the Buddhist philosophical system the whole of the 
phenomena has been divided into samurtti and absolute 
(parmartha). Phenomena is further divided into two i.e., the 
subject (atma) and. object (dharma). The objects of the world 
have no nature of their own; they have no reality. They are 
merely imagined to exist and have no intrinsic existence of 
their own. They are, therefore, imagined (kalpita). To be 
dependent is the phenomenal aspect of the unreal object. This — 
is known as the paratantra because it denotes the subjective. 
The third is the absolute (parinispanna=paramartha). It is the 
pure consciousness undefiled by the least trace of the 
objectivity when dependent (paratantra) is purified from the 
false duality imposed upon it by the imagined (parikalpita), it 
becomes absolute (parinispanna).’® After this Vasubandhu 
speaks of non-substantiality of the objects (dharmanairatmya). 
It must be pointed out that the word ‘dharmanairatmya is 
generally misunderstood among the Buddhist philosophical 
concepts. What is the meaning of this term ? The ignorant 
people (prthagjana) think that all the objects of the world 
possess some functions like the graspable and the grasper. 
They think that these functions are associated with the very 
nature (svabhava) of the objects but as a matter of fact, this is 
not so. The objects in themselves are nothing (Siinya) and they 


18. See, supra p.24 for parikalpita, parapantra and parinispanna. 
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are thus unreal. What we dc in the world, is to superimpose 
these unreal functional activities on them whereas they 
themselves are not at all capable of performing any such 
activities. Thus accordingly all the functions of the objects are 
only imagined (kalpita) and they are not real. To negate these 
functional activities of the objects, that is to say, to separate 
the functional activities from the objects is really the non-sub- 
stantiality of the objects (dharmanairatmya). To the ignorant 
people it appears that as if the eye consciousness is the grasper © 
and the other qualities associated with the object as colour 
etc., are externally present apart from the eye-consciousness. 

The ignorant people presume that. there is something other 
than the consciousness externally real. Thus the external 
qualities such as blue etc., are only imagined (kalpita) and 
they are not real. As a matter of fact, the absence of these 
external qualities such as blue etc., is really designated by the 
term dharmanairatmya (non-substantiality of the objects). It 
must also be understood that by the usage of the term ie., 
dharmanairatmya the total negation of the worldly objects is 
not intended. On the contrary, Vasubandhu says that the 
reality or nature of things is ineffable and only the enlightened 
ones can realise this. This ineffable nature or aspect of reality, 
which becomes neither subject nor the object of experience, 
is the suchness (tathata), the thing as it is, and therefore, 
substantial. To quote Thomas A. Kochumuttom, ““Vasubandhu 
makes a clear distinction between the imagined aspect of 
reality (kalpita) and ineffable (anabhilapya) aspect of reality. It 
is the imagined aspect of reality that becomes either subject 
or object of an ordinary man’s experience, while itS ineffable 
aspect is far beyond the range of his experience. Consequent- 
_ ly, it is the forms of subjectivity and objectivity that are traced 
to imagination (parikalpita or vikalpa), and, therefore, called 
the transformation of consciousness (vijfana_parinama) and 
characterised as non-substantial (nairaztmya).” 


jyaeqweamne faafrarseqacaara wdeatort 
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19. Kochumuttom Thomas A, A Buddhist Doctrine of Experience, p.173. 
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“Similarly a representation of consciousness is non-sub- 
stantial with regard to the nature imagined by another 
representation of consciousness. In this way one enters the 
(domain) of non-substantiality of the representation of con- 
sciousness and it is through this entry (into the domain of 
non-substantiality of the object), which establishes the 
doctrine of mere representation of consciousness, one enters 
into the theory of non-substantiality of the objects, and not 
through the denial of their existence. Otherwise if a repre- | 
sentation of consciousness would have an object, which will 
be different from the representation of consciousness; and 
thus the representation of consciousness having an object, 
this theory consciousness will not be proved at all.” 

Ve have already pointed out earlier that the objects are 
present in the empirical world from the samurtti point of view. 
No school of Buddhist philosophy denies the existence of 
things in the world. The whole discussion is based on the 
very existence of the things of the world irrespective of the 
position any school of thought of Buddhist philosophy may 
hold. In this context Vasubandhu is pointing out to a major 
difficulty of visualising such a situation in which one repre- 
sentation of consciousness may require another representation 
of consciousness, which would again require an object (which 
is bound to have imagined nature according to the theory of 
consciousness). We have earlier seen that the objects have no 
fixed nature of their own. We have falsely imposed the 
functional activities on them. The second representation of 
consciousness cannot have any object for it because the whole 
discussion is not based on the denial of the basic existence 
of the things (dharmas). If this process is allowed to continue, | 
then one representation of consciousness would require 
another representation of consciousness having an object 
qualifying with it. This would imply that every representation 
_ of consciousness would possess a qualifying object associated 
with it. If this is so, every representation of consciousness 
will entail another representation of consciousness and ul- 
‘timately it may lead to infinite regress. This will mean that the 
claim of the Vijfanavadins to prove only consciousness to be 
the reality would be untrue. It will be a rather difficult task 
to prove the theory of consciousness being the reality. __ 

ee Gate welder - sahara wera 
SaTanaaheaaayqey TT: wea ahs, ars 
weurfefasdia werk fasdhrasdite ? 
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“How again one is to think that the existence of bases 
(of knowledge) such as colour etc., was preached by the Lord 
Buddha with a hidden meaning; and they are no such things 
which would become the subject matter of representation of 
consciousness of colour etc.?” 

We have already explained above that the teachings of 
the Lord Buddha may be classified into two categories, i.e., 
(i) mnitartha=parmarthika (direct meaning) and (ii) neyartha 
(expedient meaning or a hidden meaning). We have also 
stated above that the former is meant for the higher type of 
disciples (aryajana) while the latter type of preaching is meant 
for the masses (prthakajana). Here what is meant is this: Lord 
Buddha had actually preached to the masses about the 
existence of the bases of knowledge (ayatanas) such as colour 
etc., but as a matter of fact, if examined from the point of 
consciousness, they are not mere receptacle of form and colour 
etc. The common man thinks that blueness is a property of 
an object or the object is receptacle of blueness. According to 
the Vijnanavada in the present case the consciousness is 
superimposing the blueness on the object. Among the other 
attributes the blueness is also our mental projection on the 
object. This does not necessarily prove that the objects do not 
exist in the world. They are very much there but they really 
do not constitute what is colour and form. This was taught 
by the Lord Buddha with a hidden meaning for the masses 
(prthakjana). 

FeTT 7 | 
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“(The object is experienced) neither as one, nor as many 
atoms, nor as the atoms combined together; because the atom 
is not to be proved at all.” . 

Here onwards starts Vasubandhu’s criticism of realism. 
The criticism is based on the idea that the atomistic hypothesis 
is untenable as far as the perceptual experience of the various 
objects is concerned. The attempt on the part of Vasubandhu 
is mainly directed against the atomic realism of Vaisesika 
system. The Vaisesika system of philosophy had earlier 
accepted the objects of our experience as aggregate of atoms 

being the ultimate constituents. Vasubandhu is trying to hit 
hard the pluralism of the realists. The whole discussion is 
_ about the things in asmuch they become objects of knowledge. 
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The basic question is: in what mode the. objects are known 
or experienced: as a single entity, or as many discrete atoms, 
or as an aggregate of atoms. Vasubandhu says that neither of 
the modes forms part of one’s experience. Presuming an object 
to be white or blue, we can say that whiteness or blueness 
of the object is ultimately associated with the object itself. If 
the object (while or blue) were to consist of various atoms as 
the ultimate constitutents of the object, where one can locate | 
the whiteness or blueness in the atoms when they are 
separated from each other. Moreover, there is a limit upto 
which an object can be separated from its parts and thus we 
see that an atom has a magnitude and yet it is composed of 
no further parts. The crux of the problem is the way in which — 
the atoms get combined together. 


Weal aT A Ta WATT: | | 

“What is being said? Do the bases of knowledge 
(ayatanas) like form etc., become the object of the repre- 
sentation of consciousness of form etc., (as a separate entity)? 
Or do they become as one single entity like a (complete) whole 
as contemplated by the Vaisesakas? Or do they become as 
many atoms? Or as aggregates of atoms?” 

In the present case Vasubandhu is questioning as to what 
is the true mode of experience or knowing an object. Different 
schools of philosohy have presented different models for 
experience or knowing an object through the sense organ 
datum. Here Vasubandhu is referring to a specific model of 
the VaiSesikas, who believe that the object is a conglomeration 
of different atoms joining together. Is an object experienced 
as a complete whole unit just like as the Vaisesikas speak of 
an object, or is it experienced as different atoms placed apart 
from each other? Or an object is experienced as a conglomera- 
tion of different atoms? To say this in different words, 
Vasubandhu wants to know as where the form or colour is 
contained ? Is the form or colour contained in one atom, 
different atoms or in a conglomeration different atoms ? 


a araem fava waft | staqarais=rey 
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“As bases of knowledge they are not object of knowledge 
as a single entity because they are nowhere grasped as a 
complete whole different from its parts. Nor (they become 
object of knowledge) as many entities because no individual 
atom is grasped. Nor they become object of knowledge as an 
aggregated form; therefore, no individual atom can be proved 
(as a substance).” 

Now onwards Vasubandhu starts a Sieoticion concern- | 
ing atoms in relation to an object. The discussion has 
numerous dimensions and we shall have various occasions 
where the different aspects concerning the atoms are gradually 
taken up for discussion. The basic question is: are the atoms 
different from the object ? Or the object is different from the 
atoms ? When we see an object; we see it through our eye 
consciousness. In the first instance the object is directly carried 
to our eye consciousness as a (big or small depending upon 
the size of the object) mass. In this mass there are various 
atoms constituting the object. The atoms are the parts 
(avayava) and the object is a whole (avayavt). At the very first 
sight we get the perception of the whole (avayavi). But in this 
stance the various atoms also form the part of the perception 
of the whole. Are all the atoms constituting this bigger whole 
different or separate from the whole (avayavi)? Such questions 
have been agitating the minds of different philosophers since 
times immemorial and each school of philosophy is trying to 
find out a suitable answer to this. The observations of A.K. 
Chatterjee are worth mentioning in this connection, “It cannot 
be held that what is perceived is whole, which, itself not | 
being atomic, yet made of atoms, since no whole can be 
admitted over and above the atoms or the ultimate parts. So 
the dilemma is : the atom is not an object of perception, yet 
the object of perception is nothing apart from atoms.” 

The discussion of part and whole can be illustrated by 
the famous example of cloth-and thread. Is the cloth different 
from the cloth ? Are the threads different from the cloth ? 
Are the cloth and threads similar ? Again to quote Chatterjee, 
“Nor can the object be held to be a whole of parts. If there 
be one universal whole of which the empirical objects are 
parts, then it must be asked whether the latter are identical . 
with the whole or not. If not, they cannot be created out of 
the latter, being different from it, if identical with it their 


20. Chatterjee, Ashok Kumar, The Yogicira Idealism, p.70. 
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mutual difference cannot be maintained. if the object is a 
whole this whole (avayavi) is apart from its parts (avayavas). 
Where is the cloth when the threads constituting it have been 
separated? How is it related to the threads ? Where does it 
exist ? Does it exist wholly in each of its parts or only partially 
so ? If the former, one part would be identical with the whole, 
and the rest superfluous. Then, is the whole identical with 
the parts or different from them ? If-identical, with which 
part ? And moreover, if it is identical with its parts, it cannot 
be a separate existent apart from the.. But if it is something 
different from the parts, it cannot be related to them, like any 
other set of two different. Again, some parts have some 
features while some have contradictory ones. A part of the 
cloth is in the sun and the rest in the shade. Which should 
be supposed to pertain to the whole ? Both cannot pertain to 
the same whole at the same time, for how can that be one 
which has oppossed characteristics?”“. Vasubandhu is sug- 
gesting that in any given. object the hypothesis of atomistic 
conglomeration is highly unintelligible. In any given percep- 
tual image the whole (avavayt) and the parts (avayavas) are 
taken together or rather carried to our mind through the eye 
consciousness. So the basic question remains: which the whole 
or the parts are truly the container of the object and here too 
its other attributes like whiteness or blueness are also to be 
considered simultaneously as to where these attributes of 
whiteness of blueness lie, whether in the whole or in parts. 
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“Why (a single atom) is not proved ? Because if six atoms 
joining together simultaneously, an atom gets six part (ness). 
If there is a combination of six atoms coming from six 


21. Ibid. pp.63-64. 
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directions; the (middle) atom gets six partness. Whatever is 
the place of one (atom) cannot be other’s. If the six atoms 
belonging to the same place constitute one single mass; then 
that (itself) should be treated as a single atom. Whatever is 
the place of one atom; if the same place may belong to the 
sis, then on account of all (the six) atoms belonging to the 
same place, the whole mass would become only one atom; 
and on account of their being no mutual difference no such 
individual atom may be seen (at all).” 

The believers in the existence of the reality of the objects 
opined that the objects consisted of various atoms joining 
from different directions. Vasubandhu is here examining the 
structure of a mass constituting different atoms. In this - 
process there can be two possibilities. In the case of the first 
possibility, we have to presume that there has to be one atom 
in the center, (known as centroid) to which six atoms coming 
from six different directions would join together and thus 
would form a single mass. This possibility of a mass in the 
form of an atom being combined together with six atoms from 
six directions is shown below with the help of a diagram: 


Above 
East 


IN 


Atom (Centriod) | 


North South 


Below 


In the above diagram is shown the first possibility in 
which an atom (centroid shown with the mark of an arrow 
in the middle of the diagram) is being joined together from 
six directions. Now there are two positions (i) in the first 
position six atoms are joining the centrally placed atom from 
six direction; then this combination takes place fronv six — 
directions, and (ii) in the second position the atoms join each 
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other in a single direction. In the first position, when the six 
atoms join the centrally placed atom from six directions, then 
the central atom is supposed to have six parts or constituents. 
Thus the position of the central atom being placed in the 
eastern direction will not be occupied by other atoms of the 
rest of the directions. With the result this atom will appear 
to have six indivisible parts and for such an atom containing 
the six constituents, it would be difficult to-prove it as an 
individual single unit in the form of a substance. In the second 
position when the centrally placed atom is from the eastern 
direction, the rest of the atoms on account of not existing in 
different directions, in such a position, when thousands of 
atoms join each other (in the same direction) even in this 
position there would not be any extension of this atom. With 
the result a mass as big as that of a mountain would also be 
reduced to a mere atom. So in both the positions it is very 
difficult to prove the existence of an atom. 

The above examination of the atom from these two angles 
reveals that both ofthese positions are contradictory. In the 
first position there is a contradiction because it presumes that 
an atom has parts, whereas no atom has any parts by 
definition. The second one also is not tenable because that 
presumption fails to prove the distinction between a single 
atom and a collection of them. 
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“The atoms do not join each other on account of not 
having any parts. Let this not be (treated) as a faulty context. 


The Kasmira (school of) Vaibhasikas claim that the atoms join 
each other as aggregates. They should be asked: Whatever is 
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the aggregate of these atoms, this is not different from those 
atoms. In case of not joining these atoms; whose j joining these 
aggregates would amount to ? The term Samyoga is to be 
understood from the context.” 

' We have explained above that the atoms do not join each 
other because they do not have any parts. Further sub-division 
of an atom is an impossibility and this has been accepted as. 
a norm in philosophy. We are not talking here of physical 
sciences where there is every possibility of further dividing 
an atom into hundreds of them. This division of an atom may 
produce a lot of energy in science but not in philosophy. 
Vasubandhu is referring to a sub-sect of the Vaibhasikas known 
as Kasmira Vaibhasikas. According to them the atoms join each 
other as aggregates. Vasubandhu questions them as far as 
this viability is concerned. He asks: is this joining of the atoms 
as aggregates different from the atoms themselves ? Here also. 
the basic question remains the same: whether the mass of 
atoms is different from the atoms or is the same ? In case 
you do not subscribe to the view that the atoms join each 
other; then whose joining can be attributed to their aggregates. 


A araaacasy aca a faeafa i 23 11 
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“The joining of atoms cannot be proved on account of 
their not having parts. (If you say that) the aggregates of 
atoms do not join each other; then it must be said that the 
joining of the atoms is not be proved on account of their not 
having any parts. There is no joining of aggregates of atoms 
even if they have parts. Therefore, the atoms cannot be proved 
as a single substance.” 

Vasubandhu has made it clear uptil now that the atomic 
conceptual image of an object does not make any sense. It is 
' rather endowed with numerous apparent contradictions which 
are very difficult to solve. As already explained, combination 
of atoms is possible only in two ways. Atoms join each other 
from six directions and secondly atoms join each other from 
one single direction. In the first instance, if the atoms join 
each other from different directions, then the atom itself in 
subject to the condition of having the six parts, which is an 
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absurdity. In the second instance, when the atoms join each 
other is a single direction, then the whole mass or the object 
is reduced to a single atom. Thus both these cases are basically 


untenable because in both the cases it is very difficult to prove 
the very existence of the atom. 
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“If the joining of the atoms is desired or is not desired; — 
(then) an atom having a differentiation of directions, the 
joining of such an atom is not appropriate. The atom (coming) 
from the eastern direction is different and (from here onwards) 
that part of the atom (coming from western direction or the 
lower part) is different. When such varieties in relations to 
different directions exist; how there can be the appropriate- 
ness of unity of such an atom ?” 

Vasubandhu examines atomic conceptual image of a 
mass from the directional point of view. Here the basic issue 
is: when one atom is supposed to come from the upper or 
the eastern direction, another atom is supposed to come from 
the lower part. In such a situation how can you talk of the 
appropriateness of the unity of the atoms. To Vasubandhu it 
is either a case of extension or a single mass in the form of 
an object. In both the cases there are practical difficulties. 
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‘“‘How can there be shadow and cover ? 2 If the each atom 
did not have directional differentiation, how could there be 
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at one place shadow at sunrise, and sunshine at another place 
(at the sunrise). Because an atom does not have other side 
where there would be no sunshine. If. there is directional 
differentiation in relation to with the other; how there can be 
any cover ? No atom has any other directional side, where 
th> arrival of one atom would be obstructed by another. In 
the absence of anv obstruction and all the atoms belcnging 
to the same place, an aggregate of atoms would be reduced 
to a mere atom, this has already been said.” 

Vasubandhu is trying to base his arguments on one 
important factor i.e., that an atom is an indivisible unit by its 
very nature. In this connection any extension or extension- 
lessness of this atom has no significant consideration for our 
purpose. If such a situation is accepted in relation to an atom; 
then one part of it would be exposed in shadow and another 
part out of shadow. You cannot visualise any object or a mass. 
of which one side would be exposed to light and another to 
shadow. If the directional differentiation is not accepted, then 
how could one atom be covered by the other ? Similarly an 
atom does not have any other part or side where one atom 
becomes obstructed by the arrival of another. This position 
leads us to a point where there is no obstruction of one atom 
by another. All the atoms are supposed to belong to a similar 
place; the whole aggregate of atom by itself. This is a very 
moot point which has been discussed earlier also. Such a 
position of an atom only shows that the atom remains a single 
indivisible unit of which no further dissection is possible. 
Vasubandhu argues that those who believe in the reality of 
the objects of the world are only suggesting an impossibility. 
Even earlier also some of the philosophical schools had shown 
that what appears in the form of an atom is a conglomeration 
of atoms. This is an atomic conceptualisation of the universe 
as suggested by Vasubandhu’s opponents. 
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7 “Why do you not accept the shadow and the cover to 
belong to ) the. mass. and not to the atom ? Do you accept the 
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mass as different from the atoms, whose shadow and cover 
they are ? It is said that it is not so. If the mass is not different 
from the atom, then they (shadow and cover) cannot belong 
to it (mass). If you think that the mass is not different from 
the atom; then these the shadow and the cover do not belong 
to the mass this has been proved.” 

The realists are trying to prove that the atomic concep- 
tualisation of the universe or an object is a reality and it 
should be accepted. The Vijfanavadins are objecting to it in 
order to demolish the edifice built by the realists in the form 
of atoms constituting a mass. The realists say that how does 
_ it matter whether the mass is an aggregate of atoms or not. 
They simply say that this is <n induced imagination. What 
they wish to suggest is this: a mass constituting of numerous 
atoms is a peculiar situation (sannivesa parikalpa egah). 
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“This is a peculiar situation. Whether it is an aggregate 
or an atom, how does it matter if the characteristics of the 
atom etc., is not to be. obstructed. What again is their 
definition ? Whether it is their being the object of eye etc., _ 
there being blue. That verily is to be determined. That is, 
blue, yellow etc., are supposed to be (or desired) as objects 
of eye etc., Whether that object is (to be treated) as a single 
substance or to be treated as manifold substances.” 

The Sautrantikas, who believe in the reality of the object 
say that in every case of a mass, there is a peculiar situation 
of the atoms. Normally an example is given of a circle where 
atoms are placed discretely, where every atom is not a circle 
but the whole mass is definitely constituted of numerous 
atoms. It must be remembered that all the numerous atoms 
constituting the circle do not possess the causal efficiency 
(arthakriyakaritva). Thus while sub-dividing this mass one 
reaches a stage, which may be designated as atom. When all 
these atoms are placed in a peculiar position, they assume 
the shape of a particular object. But the point raised by the 
Sautrantikas is that while discussing the positions of different 
atoms either in the form of aggregate or otherwise, the basic 
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form or the characteristics of an object is not denied at all. 

The opponents maifitain a view: how does it matter whether 
a single atom forms the object of ‘consciousness or the 
aggregate forms the object of consciousness. With the result 
the colour etc., of different objects remains there very much 
as entities and thus the position of those who maintain the 
Teality of the objects remains unchanged. Then question is 
brought into the discussion: what is the object of eye etc., 
whether it is the object or the colours like blue yellow etc. A 
further extension of this is whether : (whatever) forms the 
object of consciousness, (atoms or aggregate) the object of the 
eye etc., is one or many. 7 
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_ “What is the purpose of this question ? The fault as has 

already been shown in case of many substances (or entities) 


(being the objects of eye consciousness). (In case whole of 
the earth being treated as a) single substance or unit, there 
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would be neither progressive movement nor simultaneous 
grasping and non-grasping. Nor there would be differentiation _ 
(or different states) nor there should -be different states, and 
there would be not any minute observation (of the subtle 
beings). If the earth were to be imagined as one single entity 
or object of the eye, and not many, there would not be any 
progressive movement, the word ‘iti’ means walking or 
movement; because one would be able to traverse the whole 
world just by one step. (Moreover), the simultaneous grasping 
of the front side (of a thing) and the non-grasping of the back 
side (of a thing) would not be there; because the grasping of 
a thing at a particular moment and non-grasping of the same 
thing is not possible (or appropriate). Different and many 
elephants, horse etc., cannot occupy the same place, because 
wherever there is one (elephant), how there can be another 
(horse); (in such a position) how can one talk of their 
separation ? How can it be that one which is accessible there 
and that very one is not accessible by two others because in 
between the empty space is also to be obtained then if 
substances are to be imagined (or distinguished) only on the 
basis of definition, and not otherwise, the tiny aquatic bacteria 
being equal in form (or size) would not be invisible. Therefore, 
you must accept the difference between the atoms, and that 
atom (as a single) unit is not be proved (at all). In such a 
case if it not being proved, it is proved that form etc., are 
not the objects of eye etc., and thus the mere representation 
of consciousness becomes proved.” 

We have observed until now that Vasubandhu’s criticism 
is against the realism of the Sautrantikas and also the Vaigesikas, 
who believe in the atomic realism: During the course of this 
criticism, we have ‘seen that Vasubandhu has proved that if 
this universe were to consist of many discrete atoms then, 
such an atomic conceptualised image of the world is an 
impossibility. This was one aspect of the problem. He takes 
up the second aspect of the problem i.e., if the entire universe 
were to be treated as a single unit (basically thereby meaning 
that the entire universe were to be treated like a single atom); 
then there are numerous difficulties in this proposition. Our 
experience shows that such a situation in which the entire 
earth were to be treated like a single unit, is basically 
unintelligible because there cannot be simultaneous grasping 
and non-grasping of the entire earth. From here onwards starts 
the minute criticism of realism by Vasubandhu from various 
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point of views. As already said above, (i) let us imagine that 
this entire universe is a flat one; can there be any progressive 
movement possible in such a position because one step would 
not be able to traverse the entire earth, (ii) moreover, if this 
universe is to be treated as a single unit like a wall etc. It is 
impossible to grasp it from one side and it cannot be grasped 
from another side simultaneously. There cannot be a simul- 
taneous grasping and non-grasping (iii) if the entire earth were 
to be treated like a single unit or a whole: there would be no 
_ discrete states of many beings; because all of them would be 
occupying the only single space available. In such a situation, 
on the earth an elephant is standing, a horse should also 
occupy the same earth or should stand there itself. 
Vasubandhu makes a further extension of this argument. How 
can this entire earth were to be a single (partless) whole, 
whose one part is occupied by the elephant and the same 
part is unoccupied by the horse likewise the part occupied by 
_the horse is unoccupied by the elephant. With the result an 
earth occupied by the elephant and unoccupied by the horse 
simultaneously such as earth can never be a single substance 
or a single whole. Moreover, the elephant occupies a specific 
portion of the earth and the horse occupies another specific 
portion of the earth and in between some empty space also 
is left out. (iv) Vasubandhu gives the fourth argument in order 
to disprove the ‘atomic realism’. He says that if blue, yellow 
etc., were to be the objects of the eye consciousness as a 
single whole unit then the tiny aquatic bacteria (which is 
visible only through the scientific instrument like microscope) 
will be visible as any other major thing like mountain etc., 
because all beings of the some size, then there would not be 
any distinguishing feature between gross and subtle beings 
and between visible and invisible things. He ends his criticism 
of atomic realism by saying that the atoms are to be 
distinguished as discrete atom. It is very difficult to prove the 
identity or existence of a single atom. It must be noted that 
Vasubandhu has thrice repeated the statement, i.e., an atom 
is not to be proved (i) VimSatika, Karika,1i, (ii) VimSatika Vrttt 
11, and (iii) VimsSatika, Karika, 13). Kochumuttom translates 
the term ‘sidhyati’ as is obtained’ and he says, ‘To be sure, 
the term does not mean ‘to exist (asti). Therefore, to translate 
the above sentence as an atom does not exist would be a 
gross mistake. The usual meanings of the term ‘sidhyati’ are 
to be obtained (in experience) to be given, (in experience) or 
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‘to be proved to be true etc.” Vasubandhu’s main charge 
against atomic realism is that they are neither given in 
experience to be proved to be as such. It miust also be observed 
that the whole discussion is carried out in the context of 
knowledge and existence only. Our mode of experience of the 
objects of the world is only their perceptual image. If this 
perceptual image of the objects is to consist of the atomic 
realism; then it stands nowhere when subjected to the 
experiential knowledge relating to the objects in our day-to- 
day life. Vasubandhu objects to this mode of experience where 
the atomic realism is taken into consideration whereas no | 
single atom, nor many discrete atoms and nor the aggregates 
of them are experienced at all in our life. What we perceive 
is the direct object with our eye consciousness; the object is 
always. endowed with the other attributes but the eye 
consciousness sees the object as a single whole. It is really 
very difficult to separate the object from the other properties 
or attributes, i.e., white, blue etc. Our experience shows that 
our mode of perceiving the object is a direct one. There is 
nothing in between the eye and the object. The object is 
carried to the eye consciousness alongwith its other properties 
or. attributes. This whole discussion reveals that in the 
composition of an object the atoms definitely play a very 
important role but this is only a conglomeration of the atoms. 
Vasubandhu is to prove that the existence of an atom, whether 
singularly or collectively in the form of the aggregates is 
basically untenable and no mode of experience can prove the 
existence of an atom. Kochumuttom observes, ‘““Vasubandhu’s 
thesis that objects insofar as they are experienced, are 
‘subjective forms of consciousness, and therefore comparable 
to objects experienced in dreams, stands. It would mean that 
an ordinary man’s experience of extension, movement, partial 
knowledge, shadow and concealment, quantity, difference, 
relation etc., etc., have all to be real, and corresponding to 
the extra mental world. But, as Vasubandhu. has shown, 
atomic realism cannot in any way explain, or account for, 
such experience”. | 


23. Kochumuttom Thomas A, A. Buddhist Doctrine of Experience, op.cit., 
p.180. (Here he quotes. C.H. Homilton, who translates this term ‘sidhyati’ 
as “is proved”. | 

24. Ibid., pp.100-101. 
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“Existence and non-existence are to be determined on 
the basis of (valid) means of knowledge. Of all the means of 
knowledge (direct) perception is the best. Then in the absence 
of an object, how does one acquire the knowledge ‘a thing is 
being perceived by me.’”. 

Now Vasubandhu’s criticism of realism comes to an end. 
It is quite clear from the arguments given in this regard that 
the Sautrantikas have so far failed in their arguments in support 
of the theory of reality of external objects, whereas on the 
other hand Vasubandhu has very successfully met their 
arguments. It must be admitted to the credit of Vasubandhu 
that he has almost brought his opponents to a virtual collapse. 
Thus realising the Sautrantikas that they can'no longer argue 
further in the debate, i.e., they now try to bring in the case 
of the perception of the object. Having virtually failed in all 
other modes of arguments, his opponents come to the 
mundane level of argument. According to them, it is the sense 
perception (of an eye) of the object, which is recognised as a 
best means of knowledge among all other means of 
knowledge. When one directly sees an object, one gets the 
awareness that, ‘I have seen the objects’. This process rather 
confirms that the eye has a direct perception of the object 
alongwith all the other properties or attributes. The 
Sautrantikas mean that the eye (consciousness) directly sees 
the form colour etc., of the object in the form of external 
reality. They suggest that this leaves no doubt about the 
validity of the external object because such an awareness is 
created by the best possible means of a valid knowledge. This 
is what is indirectly known as subject-object relationship of 
knowledge, i.e., a subject having a corresponding unit in the 
form of an object in the world. The following passage shows 
that Vasubandhu is interested in refuting the correspondence 
theory of knowledge. His argument against the theory of 
knowledge is drawn again from the illusory dream experien- 
ces. 
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“Perception occurs in dream etc., - even without the 
object (being there) has already been discussed. When that 
perception takes place, that object is not visible, how one can 
talk of its perception ? When this direct perception takes place 
‘This is being (directly) perceived by me’ - then that object is 
not visible because the mind-consciousness is obstructed and 
the eye consciousness is also obstructed, how that direct 
perception is desired specially when the object is momentary 
and at that time form and colour etc., (of the object) are also 
." ‘ructed.” | 
When the Sautrantikas i:1ave almost exhausted all the 
arguments against the Vijnanavadins in order to prove the 
reality of the external objects, they try to bring in the mode 
of direct perception as a valid means of knowledge to prove 
the existence of object. Vasubandhu maintains that the 
question of direct perception has already been discussed 
previously and that too without the object being present over 
there. But his opponents are not satisfied with this. 
Vasubandhu asks: when the object is not seen at all, how can 
you talk of its perception ? What is really a perception ? 
Perception is the reflective awareness of the object that I have 
seen the object. Here Vasubandhu realises various stages of 
perception in which it takes place. He suggests that when the 
perception occurs our perceptive faculty or the reflective 
faculty comes into contact with the object. The whole process 
works like this. First, the eye consciousness (which is the 
objective basis, i.e., alambanapratyaya) comes into contact with 
the object in the first moment. In the second place, one knows 
through the reflective process that he has had the perception 
of the object. This happens in the second moment. Herein 
Vasubandhu brings in certain difficulties in the process of 
perception. When the eye consciousness comes into contact 
with ' the object, this is the first moment and there is no 
reflective process. When the perceptive faculty or the reflec- 
tive process takes place in the second moment, there is no 
contact with the object because this happens in the second 
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instance. It is quite evident that when this second moment 
comes in, the first one has already disappeared. According to 
Vasubandhu the perception takes place in the second moment 
when the eye is no longer in contact with the object. He gives 
two reasons for this defective process of perception i.e., (i) 
in the first place the (stream) of mind consciousness is broken 
(mano-vijfanena eva paricchedat), (ii) secondly at this stage the 
eye consciousness is also obstructed (caksur vijnanasya ca tada 
nirudhatvat iti). According to him the perception takes place 
only by the thought consciousness. Moreover, in the second 
moment when the eye consciousness is virtually contemplat- 
ing the object, this object is really nirvikalpa (without any 
form). At that time, it has no power to determine as to that 
this is. the external object.” In addition to the two above 
mentioned objections against the perception, Vasubandhu 
raises another objection i.e., that of the momentariness. If the 
form and colour etc., of the object are capable of being present 
in the second momert; they can be grasped but because of 
being momentary they cannot remain in the second moment. 
Since they are not in a position to stay until the second 
moment, they cannot become the object of the eye conscious- 
ness. Here Vasubandhu observes that when it is impossible 
for the perception to grasp the object, then the mind projects 
or rather creates the object through its mental faculty known 
as’ consciousness. It is this mental thought consciousness 
which is superimposed on the object. Thus according to 
Vasubandhu only the consciousness is real and the external 
objects are unreal. In this way Vasubandhu has replied to all 
the objections of the defenders of the correspondence theory 
of knowledge. 
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“(Something) inexperienced is not remembered by the 
thought consciousness. Therefore, the object must be neces- 
sarily experienced and that (direct) vision should make the 
colour etc., (as its) objects (of the memory). It is not proved 
that experienced object becomes remembered because it has 
been said (already) that there is a representation of conscious- 
ness appearing (as if accompanying) the objects.. So it has 
been said: that even without the objects being there arises a 
representation of consciousness i.e., eye consciousness ap- 
pearing (as if accompanying) the object. From it does follow 
the memory. From that representation of consciousness arises 
a mind consciousness. associating memory with it appearing 
as if accompanying the object discriminating the colour, object 
etc. (So) the production of the memory does not prove the 
experience of an object.” 

The Sautrantikas, having almost failed in their endeavour 
to defend the reality of the external object bring in the concept 
of memory which is also associated with the experience of 
the object. They. say that things inexperienced cannot be 
remembered by the mind consciousness. This leads to a 
position in whith the object is directly perceived as colour, 
form etc. They explain the whole process like this. At the 
time, when memory takes place, our mind is not at all in 
direct. touch with the external object. But it must be noted 
that at one stage the mind was definitely in touch with the 
object thus giving rise to an experience which in its own way 
makes the memory possible: The Vijnanavadins do not accept 
this position. According to them the objects are not remem- 
bered by memory because it has already been discussed 
previously that there is a representation of consciousness 
appearing (as if accompanying) the object. The Vijfanavadins 
maintain that the representation of consciousness arises even 
without the object being present. In such a situation a special 
type of consciousness associated with the sense organ of the 
eye arises giving the impression of an object. It is exactly here 
from where the memory follows. So it is proved that mere 
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memory does not necessiate the presence of the external 
objects. Then a mind consciousness is also produced dis- 
criminating the colour and form etc. The memory is not in 
any way associated with the experience and the uprising of 


the memory does 1 not necessarily prove the experience of the 
object. 
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“If in a dream the representation of consciousness. is 
unrealistic, then if the same be true in a waking state, the 
world may understand the absence of the objects in a similar 
manner; but this really does not happen. Therefore, not all 
perceptions are objectless just like a dream. This does not 
make any sense; because in a dream one does not feel the 
absence of the objects unless one is awake. Similarly the world. 
(thereby meaning a common man) asleep by the habit of 
conceptual construction in the form of different impressions | 
just like a dream seeing the unrealistic objects does not really 
know their absence unless he is awake. When, however, he 
is awake by acquiring the supra-mundane and non-discrimina- 
tion knowledge; he really gains the absence of the objects by 
putting down (or giving up) the previously acquired, impure 
mundane knowledge. Thus the dream knowledge and. the 
waking Knowledge are similar.” 

The Sautrantikas, taking the clue from the dream ex- 
perience intend to prove that because there are no objects in 
the dreams, similarly in the walking states also there are no 
objects corresponding to different concepts. But as far as the 
mundane experience is concerned, this is not really so. It must 
be pointed out that Vasubandhu is suggesting here two 
different models with regard to the theory of knowledge. The 
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present context is very much important because it tries to 
explain as to how we get the two different types of knowledge 
of different objects of the world. Vasubandhu, it. appears, is 
talking of a two-way reflex action process of knowledge. 

In the first place the nomeclature of the external object 
is carried to the mind. When this happens, at this point of 
time, this is pure and the mundane type of knowledge (suddha 
laukika jfina). To this Vasubandhu adds that another adjective 
i.e., prsthalabdha (previously acquired knowledge). This is the 
previous stage of knowing the object in which we are 
confronted with the object. This is the mundane knowledge 
and this is also in its purest form. This is a situation in which 
most of the ordinary masses are normally placed in and they 
do not have the capacity to transcend this position. 
Vasubandhu very tacitly compares this position with deep 
sleep of the masses (nidraya prasupta lokah). Moreover, 
Vasubandhu points out the usual habit of the masses of 
creating the conceptual construction or the subjective activity 
of thought interpreting the object (vikalpa abhydsavasana). To 
put it differently, we say that in our day-to-day routine life, 
‘we try to put different lables or names on different objects of 
the world without knowing their reality. As a matter of fact, 
we have no means of knowledge available to us to ascertain 
the real nature of things. Vasubandhu is comparying this 
situation with a dream (experience), Kochumuttom remarks, 
“What Vasubandhu suggests here is that the dream experience 
is to be taken only as model towards understanding the entire 
Samsaric experience”.“’ This is a situation in which we are 
unable to realise that these objects are only created by our 
mental images. This is a situation comparable with deep sleep. 
Vasubandhu suggests a higher stage of enlightenment in 
which one is able to transcend the sleep and realise that what 
he has taken for realities, were only imaginary dream objects. 


26. (i) Sharma, T.R. ‘Santideva’s’ Criticism of Vijfianavada and Bodhicatta”, 
Glory of Knowledge, Prof. Ram Murti Sharma Felicitation Vol., Delhi, 1990, 
p.202. (ii) Uttartantra of Maitreya 2.7, ed. Prashad, H.S. Delhi, 1991, 
p.148: saracnifagcrsegqara sat G7: 
frfteed a aces aarafaeaa i 
(iii) Asyasanga commentory on Ibid, p.147: 
fefad art crerrnfaned acest 4 
(iv) Ibid. p.150: 
ay fefad crarnfaned ages 4 ae never oa 1 
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This is a higher type of supra mundane non-discriminating 
knowledge. When one gains this type of special knowledge, 
one immediately realises that until now he was sleepy in the 
world and all the objects which he was taking as real, were 
only his mental creations or imaginary objects. To rise above 
to this stage is really to become awake in the world. A.K. 
Chatterjee says, ‘Idealism holds that all, over empirical 
experience is of the nature of a dream. Just as in the latter 
experience of things appear as existing in space and time and 
yet have no existence apart from their being experienced, SO 
in the case of our waking experience as well.” When one 
realises that all the mundane objects are only unreal objects 
in reality, he realises this in a similar manner of dream 
experience also. Vasubandhu maintains that this is similar in 
both cases, viz., dreaming and the waking stage. According 
to him when one is awakened through the acquisition of such 
a supra mundane and non-discriminating knowledge, the 
previously acquired impure mundane knowledge vanishes 
immediately. To quote Kochumuttom, “Thus, what he 
(Vasubandhu) says is that the individuals in that state of 
Samsara are in a cosmic slumber, which makes them dream 
so many objects. Mental images as they are, those dream-ob- 
jects are mistaken for things-in-themselves by the unen- 
lightened”. 79 From this it may be concluded that the dreaming 
and waking experience are the same. 
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“If the representations of corsciousness appearing (in 


28. Chatterjee, A.K., op.cit. p.78. 
29. Kechumuttom, op.cit., f.to7. 
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the form of) objects are produced due to particular transfor- 
mation of streams of the respective beings, and not due to 
particular (external) object; then how it is proved that a 
representation of consciousness is determined by contacts 
with bad or good friends and by listening to right or wrong 
teachings, even though there would be no contacts with good 
or bad friends and their teachings ? 

The law of representation of consciousness is proved by 
mutual influence of one individual over the other. The law of 
representation of consciousness of all (being) is proved due 
to the mutual influence of the representation of consciousness 
of one individual over the other repectively. The term ‘mithah; 
means mutual. Therefore, on account of a particular repre- 
sentation of consciousness of one stream is produced a 
particular representation of consciousness in another stream 
and not due to (any) particular object.” 

A study of this concluding part of the text i.e., VimSatika 
shows that Vasubandhu here talks of inter-actions and 
inter-relations between individuals influencing consciousness. 
While doing so, he admits plurality of beings at the 
phenomenal level. From the context it is also clear that 
Vasubandhu talks of social relations of the individuals. When 
we study the present portion of the text, we find that 
discussion is about as to how far the consciousness of the 
different individuals affect each other. At the phenemenal 
level, according to Vasubandhu the consciousness of one 
individual is able to influence the consciousness of another 
individual. In order to prove this he uses a word, i.e., anyo 
‘nyadhipati.’ Candrakirti says in Prasannapada@ says that the 
term ‘adhipati’ means by presence of something, something 
else happens.” This shows that the consciousness of one 
individual is associated with another and they are able to 
influence each other. The stream of consciousness of one 
individual is also able to influence the stream of another. Thus 
the inter-relation of the stream of individuals causes the 
particular consciousness to be produced. In this connection 
the remarks of Kochumuttom are worth mentioning, ‘‘Here, 
on the one hand, the question is about how people influence 
eacl. other, and now their character is affected by mutual 
friendship, conversation etc. This question invariably 


30. Cf. Candrakirti’s Prasannapada on MadhyamakaSastra 1.4. ed. Dwarkadass 
Shastri, Varanasi, 1983, p.29: afery aft axate aerenfiraceafite | 
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presumes a multiplexity of really existing individuals. The 
only genuine problem in this regard is how these individuals, 
whose ultimate natures are ineffable’ and is incommunicable, 
can reach each other in order to influence each other. About 
objects of knowledge Vasubandhu said that they are nothing 
extra-mental, but only mental images. But when he says that 
two individuals influence each other in one way or the other, 
he must mean that they are really existing beings. Thus 
Vasubandhu clearly admits that there are different individuals 
inter-acting and influencing each other. But since he believes 
that the real nature of each individual is inaccessible and 
_ incommunicable, he must explain how the inter-relation and 
mutual influencing of individuals is possible. This is what he 
does in the stanzas under discussion. His explanation may 
be put as follows. The real nature of individuals is ineffable, - 
inaccessible and uncommunicable. But in their phenomenal 
nature they are, and act like individual streams of mental 
energy, which can influence and affect each other. In other 
words, each individual is somewhat determined by other 
‘individual streams of mental energy, although the ultimate 
nature of all of them would always remain untouched.” 
From this it follows that the stream of consciousness of 
different individuals mutually influence each other and they 
are also inter connected. It must be noted that the particular 
objects do not play any role as far as the consciousness of 
the various individuals is concerned. 
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“Tf the representation of consciousness in a allied stage 


31. Kochumutton, op.cit., p.190. 
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were to be without the object like a dream, then how is it 
that the good and bad actions of a dreamer and a waking 
man, do not have the desired and undersired truits in future ? 
Because, in a dream the mind is overpowered by sleepiness, 
therefore, there are unequal results. This is the reason, and 
not the existence of the (external) objects. If this were to be 
mere representation of consciousness, there is no one’s body 
and no body’s word. Then how the death could happen to 
the goat by the butcher ? Even when that might not be done 
by (the butcher) or (the goat) might not be killed by (the 
butcher), how is it that the butcher is blamed with the sin of 
killing the goat ?” 

In our study earlier we have seen that the dreams play 
an important role in our life. It was also shown earlier that 
the whole of our life is just a dream. According to Vasubandhu 
this is characterised by sleepiness or ignorance (middha). Apart 
from this these is no difference between the waking and the 
dreaming stage. The Sautrantikas, who believe in the reality 
of the external objects, are not satisfied with a situation in 
which the waking and the dreaming stage is the same. They 
are raising an important point with regard to the actions done 
in the waking stage and dreaming stage. They say that one’s 
experience in waking and dreaming stages are the same. 
According to their view point, it may be argued that as far 
as the dreaming stage is concerned, no body is held respon- 
sible for what he does in dream. But when it comes to the 
waking stage, everybody has to accept the responsibility of 
whatever he does when he is awake. To this Vasubandhu 
replies that during the dream the mind is always overpowered 
with sleepiness and on account of this sleepiness there are 
unequal results in the world. Not satisfied with this 
Sautrantikas raise the phenomenal question.of death. In case 
of death caused by the butcher, one hand is raised and he. is 
asked to kill the goat by somebody else. If, as accepted by 
the Vijianavadins, the whole process of death is only a mental 
representation, how is it that the butcher is accused of killing 
the animal. It must.be noted that the debate between the 
Sautrantikas and ‘the Vijfanavadins is concerned with the 
down-to-earth question of death. One may accept for the time 
being that real existing objects are mental images of one’s 
own consciousness but one cannot easily set aside the brutal 
question of goat’s death being caused by a butcher. This was 
really a challenge posed by Vasubandhu’s opponents, i.e., the 
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Sautrantikas, who all along have been fighting tooth and nail 
in order to prove the reality of the external objects. Kochumut- 
tom says in this connection, “If Vasubandhu were an idealist 
or a monist or both, he should not have taken this objection 
seriously. Instead he could very easily dismiss it saying that 
nobody kills anybody in the real sense of the term. But this 
is not the way Vasubandhu faces this question. On the 
contrary, tacitly admitting that there are real beings who can 
kill each other, he is trying to give a new explanation to the 
phenomena of death an explanation that will fit in well with 


his philosophical system. i 
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“Death is transformation caused by a particular con- 
sciousness of another being, just like the loss of memory of 
other beings caused by mind of the demons. Just as the loss 
of memory, dream vision and the possession of evil spirits 
are caused in other beings due to mind of demons etc., the 
things happen due to minds of prosperous Yogis; the king 
Sarana had a dream by the influence of the Arya-Mahakatyana, 
Vemacitra was defeated due to the foresters’ rninds anguish. 
Similarly, due to a particular consciousness of some other 
being there is produced a transformation in other beings 
stopping the life organ as such. By death is meant cutting off 
stream of existence.” 

We have seen earlier that Sautrintikas in their attempt to 
defend the reality of the external objects had raised the 
phenomenal question of death. In reply to this Vasubandhu 
explains the phenomena of death acccrding to the traditions 
of Vijnanavada. First of all, here we should admit that mind 


32. Kochumuttom, op.cit., p.192. 
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is great force in itself and it has the greatest potentiality of 
causing many many things in the physique of other human 
beings. The mental power is even responsible for causing the 
death of somebody. The mental power is capable of creating 
many things at the phenomenal level. Keeping this in mind 
Vasubandhu interprets death as disruption of the individual 
stream of consciousness, which would keep on ever flowing. 

In other words, we may say that death is a particular type of 
transformation caused by a particular consciousness of another 
being. In order te prove that mental force is very effective 
Vasubandhu quotes séme cases from the scriptures. In all the 
cases we find that sages’ or the demons’ mental force is always 
the cause and its effect is outwardly produced either in good 
or bad actions. This can be illustrated differently. The use of 
magical powers by the sages either for the welfare or 
destruction of others may be cited as an example. In all such 
cases the cause is present in the minds of sages or the demons 
but the effect is produced in the form of actions outside. This 
is sufficient to prove that the mental power is capable of even 
causing a death. It is well known that it was possible for the 
knowers of the charms to wipe off the venom from a man 
smitten by a serpent. They could perform this action just by 
their mental disposition only. It may be noted that 
Vasubandhu has cited such cases in order to prove that the 
mental force is responsible for effecting changes in others. 

This only shows that consciousness is real and all outwardly 
manifestations are just mere representations of the conscious- 
ness. Kochumuttom observes, “Again Vasubandhu seems to 
believe that the phenomenal world is an interplay of such 
minds, and that representations issuing from one mind-can 
act on those issuing from other minds, the real nature of the 
individuals still remaining unaffected...... Thus Vasubandhu 
maintains that death as well as the fact that it can be caused 
by. others, is real experience of the phenomenal level of 
existence, namely samsara...... It may be further noted that 
in the yogic tradition of India, mental power is the greatest 
force that can be used for the advantage or disadvantage of 
others, 0 it is quite normal for Vasubandhu to make so much. 
of it”.*? As far as the Buddhist tradition is concerned, death 
is not something permanent but it is only cutting off life 
process for a certain while. Accordingly an individual stream 
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of consciousness is ever flowing. Its stream is really never 
cut off in between. In order to prove this Vasubandhu uses 
a word ‘sabhagasantativiccheda’ -meaning thereby that this 
stream of consciousness (which is always uninterrupted in a 
continuous flow) is cut off temporarily. He has treated death 
as a special type of transformation, which is to be regarded 
as anti-living organism. (jivitendriyavirodhini). 

In other words we may say that according to the Buddhist 
traditions death is only a special type of transformation of 
ever going life process. This transformation apparently looks 
like a death in the empirical sense of the term, but in reality 
this is only a change in the life process. It must be observed 
that the transformation may be caused by the mental power 
of somebody in the physique of another person. 


agra afagrears yen seiprats ? 
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“How was it that the Dandaka forest was reduced to 
nothingness by the anger of the sages ? If the death of other 
beings is not acceptable (to you) due to the particular 
consciousness of others; (how is it) that the Upali householder 
_ was asked by the Lord proving that the mental torture is a 
great punishment. ‘‘O householder, have you heard that the 
Dandaka forest, Matanga-forest and Kalinga-forest were 
emptied and made suitable for sacrifices? It was said by him, 
““Oh, Gautama, I have heard uel it was (caused) due to mental 
rage of the sages”. 

We have seen above that the mental power is a great 
force capable of affecting the others’ mind. The anguish or 
the mental rage is also capable of affecting others minds. The 
Vijnanavadins realising that the Sautrantikas might still not be 
satisfied with these arguments are trying to remove thier 
doubts as far as the mental force is concerned. They 
(Vijnanavadins) are asking the opponents, if due to a particular 
consciousness others’ death is not acceptable to them, then 
how are you going to explain the Sutra of the Lord (the Lord 
asked the householder Upali, ““O householder, have you heard 
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that the Dandaka-forest, Matanga forest and Kalinga forest were 
emptied and made suitable for sacrifices?” The householder 
replied, ‘O Gautama, I have heard that it was (caused) due 
to the mental rages of the sages”. It must be noted that these 
various forests were cleared off the wild beats by the mental 
rages of the sages and not any human element was involved 
therein. This was achieved by the mental force of the sages 
and this mental force in itself is the consciousness. Dandaka- 
forest, Matanga-forest and Kalinga-forest were forests where 
there was huge habitations before the Lord Buddha. ‘Sinya’ 
means that they were made empty and ‘medhyibhiitan’’ means 
that human beings and wild beats were removed from there 
and they were made suitable. for the sacrifices because of 
being devoid of urine etc. It must be understood that the 
instance quoted in this connection only shows that actions 
were caused due to the mental power of the sages, which 
again proves that only the consciousness is real. 
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“Mental torture is a great punishment, how it is proved 
_by that ? If it is imagined that those human beings living in 
these forests were killed by the super human beings, who 
were pleased by the sages, and that these creatures were not 
killed by the sages mental anguish, then this being so, then 
how is it proved that the mental torture is a greater 
punishment than the body and the oral torture? (On the other 
hand) it becomes proved that this is possible, the death of so 
many beings was caused by the mental rage (of the sages)”. 
Vasubandhu is here citing all these scriptural evidences 
to prove that the mental power is something really very 
effective on the phenomenal level. A basic question is asked: 
how these forests were empited and made suitable for 
sacrificial rites ? Were those super human beings really happy 
with those sages, for whom these inhabitants were destroyed 
and thus the forests were made empty? There is also a second 
question involved in process which is really important for our 
contextual discussion. Was this act of emptying the forests 
carried out by the bodily and oral punishment (by those super 
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human beings)? Then the answer is in the negative. Our text 
says that this act of emptying the forests and making these 
forests really suitable for the sacrificial rites was carried out 
by the mental rage or anguish. This indirectly proves that this 
punishment is more torturous that the bodily and oral torture. 
Another important point involved in this process is very useful 
for our purpose because this only exhibits that mental force 
i.e., the mental anguish (again at the consciousness level only) 
is responsible for the outer actions. Thus the whole process 
simply shows that the mental force is very effective in carrying 
out the external actions. The basic idea behind quoting the 
scriptual evidences is to narrate an instance in which the sages 
were able to carry out external actions, which only proves 
that the consciousness is the true reality and all the external 
objects and actions are mere manifestations of this conscious- 
ness. We have already seen above that how even the 
phenomena of death has been interpreted in the light of 
Vijnanavada saying that death is a transformational change or 
the disruption of the individual stream of consciousness. 
afe fasfrarsaaes | wafadfae: fe uafad 
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“If everything is consciousness, do the knowers of others 
mind (really) know others mind or not? How does it matter? 
If they do not know, how are they knowers of others mind? 
If they know, then how the knowledge of the knowers of 
others mind is real?” 

Uptil now we have been observing that Vasubandhu has 
been. very successfully meeting all the objections of his 
opponents, the Sautrantikas. Even now they (the opponents) 
are not satisfied with the answer suggested by the 
Vijnanavadins. They are raising altogether a different point 
with regard to the reality of the knowledge gained by those, 
who claim to be the knowers of others mind. The point is: 
whether the knowledge is real or not. As a matter of fact, to 


34. Cf. Vasubandhu gives three statements in the regard: 
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the Vijnanavadins this hardly matters. But the oppents are still 
sticking to the position of holding the external objects to be 
real. Who is really the knower of others mind? Then this 
presumed that a Yogi, who has attained the stage of 
paracittavidabhijna, i is really the knower of others mind. Abhijna 
is a special type of power which is acquired after deep 
meditation. Abhijfas (particular type of power gained out of 
meditation) are five in number: (i) Rdhividha, (ii) Divyastrotra, 
(iii) Divyacaksu, (iv) Paracittajnana and (v) Purvanidasanusmrti. 
Paracittavidabhijna is a special power of knowledge by which 
one can acquire the knowledge of others mind. The point is: 
if one cannot really know others mind, how can he be called 
a paracittavid? The opponents i.e., Sautrantikas are asking the 
Vijnanavadins about those, who claim to know the mind of 
others. They maintain that in such a situation the grasper and 
the graspable distinction remains there because at that 
moment the paracittavid would be grahya (graspable) and the 
abhijna would be the grahaka (grasper). These two i.e., grahya 
and the grahaka would be separately visible to the yogt. In 
such a situation the yog? cannot claim to be the knower of 
reality because he is distinctly perceiving the grahya and 
grahaka. In other words we may say that the subject-object 
distinction would still remain. As long as the distinction 
between subject and the object remains, such a knowledge 
cannot be said to be true reality. When the true real knowledge 
is obtained, the distinction between the subject and the object 
is removed and the yog? rises above the distinction of dualism 
of grahaya and grahaka. 
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“Just as one’s own knowledge of one’s mind is unreal. 
How is it that the knowledge of one’s mind is unreal? Because 
in that way in which the mind is known to the enlightened 
ones, it is unknown to the ordinary man. Just as mind is 
known to the enlightened in its ineffable nature, similarly by 
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its not knowing (both one’s own mind and others mind), such 
a knowledge is unreal because of false distinction between 
graspable and grasper is not (yet) given up and there is still 
the presence of subject-object distinction.” 

At this juncture the text i.e., VimSatika comes to an end. 
It has been previously explained that those, who claim to be 
the knowers of others mind, really do not know others mind. 
Similarly one’s own knowledge of one’s own mind is also 
unreal. It has been shown above that probably only the yogi 
can know others mind due to his special power of meditation. 
But it is concluded here that the yogi also really does not 
know others mind. Just as all the human beings really do not 
_ know their past citta (mind) and future citta (mind), similarly 
the special power of the yogt known as paracittabhijna really 
does not know others’ mind. On account of the meditation 
the yog? can reflect others mind as his own. And in the same 
manner he reflects the past and the future events. In reality 
he understands the ghahya (graspable) portion of his own citta 
(mind) as pgracitta (others mind) and that is why he is 
designated as paracittavid (knower of others mind). Whereas, 
on the contrary, the fact is that the Lord Buddha really knows 
the ineffable nature of one’s.own mind and also of others 
mind. But an ordinary human being really does not know 
even his own mind. Similarly the yogi really does not know 
others mind. In one’s own mind’s knowledge of a human 
being and in the others mind’s knoweldge of a yogi there is 
always the presence of grahya (graspable) and grahaka 
(grasper). Both the human being and the yogi are never able 
to give up their habit of discriminating between graspable and 
the grasper. Moreover, there is always a false appearance of 
subject and object distinction in them. To quote Kochumut- 
tom. “In these few lines Vasubandhu seems to have sum- 
marised the whole system of his thought: that every being 
has an ineffable and a phenomenal aspect of existence; that 
there are a multiplicity of enlightened beings, who alone can 
know things in their ineffable aspect of existence; that the 
samsaric existence is characterised by the idiosyncrasy for 
subject-object distinction, due to which one in the state of 
samsara can perceive only the unreal form (vitatha-pratibhasa) 
of one’s own consciousness.””” 


35. Kochumuttom, op.cit. p.195. 
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erat Vstat a I 7 Paes 1 
aware ¢ a Aes rated 7 wer, aatifara- 
ATL | HET UA: GT GAM Mraz: ? Ware - 
| TENA 1 BU 
qari fe a wad wager ara watHr- 
Seas arays_ | 
sta fasttcet fasfaamatrars: 1 
Bfaaararsareaareyi: 1 


“The theory of consciousness being of innumerabie 
vossibilities of various divisions and immensely deep; this 
.« of theory of consciousness only has been composed by 
me according to my own ability. It is not possible to discuss 
all its aspects. This theory of consciousness only cannot be 
_ discussed by me in all its aspects because it is beyond the 
limit of logic. To whom it is known in all its aspects? (Then) 
it is said, it is known (in all its aspects) tc the enlightened 
Lords because only their knowledge is unobstructed and in 
all sorts of knowable ‘things. 

Here ends the work known as Vijnaptimatratasiddih 
written by the preceptor Vasubandhu.” 

Vasubandhu concludes the text Vimsatika observing that 
this theory of representation of consciousness only is capable 
of admitting innumerable possibilities, various divisions and 
the whole system in itself is very deep and subtle. In all his 
humility he frankiy admits that this work has been written 
by him according to his best of ability. Moreover, it is simply 
not possible for him to discuss and comprehend all its various 
aspects, shades, meanings and interpretations because the 
whole system of consciousness can never be studied with the 
help of logic. Then naturally the question arises: who is realy 
capable of comprehending this in all its aspects. Then the 
author Vasubandhu offers his answer that this is simply to 
be properly comprehended by the enlightened ones only 
because it is only their knowledge, which is really un- 
obstructed in all sorts of knowable objects or things. 


Appendix No.1 


sreqanioara fe fafaut a: vada | 
fasmauforasat uforreg: a a frat i et 
faural waaTeaa fasfafasaee = | 
aareraned fast faure: west 2 
efaterarriecarfaatin Tad | 

Tal CMa eE aaa aATT 1 3 
sual Aaa aaitqaroarad TW AT | 

am wterera ada eraatqad i ¥ 1 
aea sargferees Tarirer vada | 

aera WATS fag AAAS HY I 
aeage: wfed fraaeared: Wer | | 
WISTS VATA TATA Sa aA: 1 GU 
Tera: Cortada 7 AT | 

a fread arf araret a Te 
fadra: uftorrnise gra: yefaresy aT | 
farazenrefsd: UT BMATH MASA te 
adanidfrad: aeretsyaaray | 

Vag AIT Svea afaaear ie 1 
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aarfaetear frarat: seta BTATAUT 11 Yo I! 
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faansaaat a alee frata a 
faces frames £4 fret i ew i 
Wsara Yeafaasy FaTMeTAyR: | 


faaArat Te A aT ATH Aa Tet 1 By 1 
aalfaarreasitd: aderatrared | 

Waa hagas CaP T HTT 1 kk I 
faararaitoraisa fraca ae faaorad | 

at aanfet We wes fairs i vw 1 
wads fe fasta often war | 
Werassanre ay frweg: TT Aad i ve II 
HH ATAAT NSAAATAAAT TE | 

aftar ydfaura s-re faora waata Fe 1 ve 1 
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Tea aay fr: eaqeraisuzt: Ga: | 


aq ware waeteron fa: caaraat it wv 


aafur urls a aacaerasty a! 
adara durerara Sa ferefrarzay 1) 24 1 


aac fagtaaracd fast arafaste | 
mresqerqsaetast fatradd 1) 2 i 
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tagged: fa ferq aay arafawd i yw 1 
aet aaa WA TATA Tee | 
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